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Greyhound Post House 
Standish, Michigan 






What can be more invigorating to the road-weary traveller 
than a fragrant, steaming cup of coffee, especially when the 
surroundings are congenial and the coffee is good. The 
Greyhound Lines make sure of the one by well planned. 
charming Post Houses... and of the other by using Sextor 
coffee. The aroma, body, and flavor of Sherman Blen« 
exquisite coffee is so delightful that they typify Sexte 
quality. The cost is so little more per cup... for so muc> 
more in customer good will and guest pleasure. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 
on these BASIC 
camp books 
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[] NEW GAMES FOR ’TWEEN-AGERS 
Allan A. Macfarlan, 158 new, unusual 
games for boys, girls from 7 to 17. 





LETTERS FROM READERS 


Selling ACA Without funds, the ACA 1S stale- Indoors, outdoors. Little or no 
At a meeting of a large Section of _mated—its intentions are good but it ais wa ........... £3.00 


cannot perform its constitutional func- 
tions of rendering the required ser- 
vices in an efficient and worthwhile 
manner and, which is generally 
agreed and accepted, if successfully 
performed, would attract more camps 
to its membership. 
—Zak Zarakov 
Camp Zakelo, 


the ACA, there was much ado about 
the great need for raising additional 
funds to “carry on and carry out’ the 
many worthwhile, necessary functions 
and promotions of this organization 
which has done and is doing so much 
good for the youth of America. 
There are two ways 
money—directly and indirectly. I shall! 
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[] CAMPFIRE ADVENTURE STORIES | 
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Allan A. Macfarlan 


THE BOOK OF GAMES 
G. S. Ripley 


Standard . . Garde. 


THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 
Hammett and Musselman .. $5.00 
[|] CAMPFIRE AND COUNCIL RING 
PROGRAMS 


68 242-8 ae ae £2 6 0.6 @:@2 a: 4 


of raising 


discuss an indirect method which could Harrison, Maine 7 con Gs aa ea _— 

net the desired funds needed on a scale Sl ain _ Thomas K. Cureton .......... $4.00 
Fa ae Artificial Respiration [] MORE FUN IN THE WATER 

heretofore not evisioned; and, inci- Fidola J. Bourgaize ........... 2.00 


MANUAL OF LIFE SAVING AND 
WATER SAVING INSTRUCTION 
Charles E. Silvia $4.50 


|_| ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE MODERN CAMP 


Your May article, “New Methods of 
Artificial Respiration,” states that “the 
Red Cross, Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp 


dentally, create more good will and 
understanding among member camps, 
their campers and parents to a degree 
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Ledlie and Holbein ........... ele 


releases sent out by the Red Cross, 
Armed Services, and various other 
agencies, this one method was adopted 
for three reasons: 

1. Exchange of air. 

2. Ease of performance. 

3. Ease of teaching. 


Is it asking too much for all mem- 
ber camps (private, day and agency) 
to collect $1.00 per camper ($.50 for 
agency camps) as a contribution to 
the cause of good camping. This in- 
come could be set up as a general camp 
fund either worked out by Sections or 
handled, in part, through the national 
ACA—the funds to be used for the 
many needs to stimulate better na- 
tional camping. 

In return, for each camper and pa- 


Rush the books I’ve checked. I enclose 


that has never yet been attained. Fire Girls, YMCA, and many other or- ss poi laa ng ce ¥4.00 
In the past, to my knowledge, there ganizations are adopting the newer ~ Sigiewt Bain ...... 6. eeewce. 2.00 

has never been any concentrated effort methods which are described.” | aoe 

to “sell ACA” during the camp season We are anxious to have it under- MEADE! JOE «2.202 eeeceeccoeees $3.08 

to its campers and parents, not any — stood that the Boy Scouts of America Counselor manuals . 

real approach through direct talks to has joined with the Red Cross and 4 || ( TALKS TO COUNSELORS 

campers or through the medium of — great many of the other agencies which ii pron Banga cet ee eee 15 

; ; ; ‘ ‘ S FOR 

camp newspapers to tell the story of — teach first aid, in adopting the “back- | — CAMP COUNSELORS 

ACA—to cause campers and parents to pressure arm-lift” method as the one bg po eons ps Cae Ry — 

be proud that they are affliated with to be generally used in place of the | 7 PROBLEMS | be 

. Kenne ae ; 

and their children attend an “accredited Schaefer prone-pressure method. | (] SO YOU WANT TO BE A 

camp” which has passed all the stand- As explained in our Health and ! } ele eg el 

ards of good camping. Safety Magazine and in most of the | 1] CAMP COUNSELOR’S MANUAL 


If I am not satisfied, 
I can return any book(s) bought on this 
offer within 10 days, and my 
will be refunded. 
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The “back-pressure arm-lift’” method 
(which is really an American version 
of the Holger Nielson method used in 


Denmark for many years) proved to 
be the best because it “stood the test” 
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rent must feel that each is taking part 
‘n the movement, campers would re- 
celve some small souvenir, pin or cer- 
i ficate enrolling them in the ACA— 
ius bringing a closer and more mean- 
gtul approach and_ understanding 
aong directors, campers and parents 


r the good done by ACA. 
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of all three of the above measure- 
ment standards. 

An article on “new methods of arti- 
ficial respiration” should include others 
which give approximately the same 
amount of ventilation as the two de- 
scribed. When you describe another 
method besides the one adopted, why 





Money back if not satisfied! Check 
books you want and mail NOW to 


ptssoctation Pree 








Enrollments continue to INCREASE for 
sers! 








More enroliments resulted from adver- 
tising in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE in 
1951 than ever before! 

More camps advertise in PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE than in any other national 
publication! 

More families with children (26% 
more!) came to PARENTS’ MAGA- 
ZINE in 1951 for specific camp guid- 
ance than ever before! : 


A h For rates and details, 
: | write to: 

Josephine E. Chrenko, 

| Director, School and 

“|, Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. « New York 17, N.Y. 


1,400,000 CIRCULATION where you want it—IN FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN! 
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372 Mystic Avenue, Sommerville 45, Mass. 
VISIT US AT BOOTH 532 — NAT’L HOTEL EXPOSITION — NOV. 10-14, 1952 





LETTERS 


choose “back-pressure hip-lift?” What 
about the “back-pressure hip roll’ and 
Silvester methods, both of which stood 
up well in the “exchange of air” tests 
which were made? 
—Donald M. Higgins 
Boy Scouts of America 

We are sorry if even by inference 
our article gave the impression that 
the Scouts and other similar organi- 
zations had adopted more than one 
new method of resuscitation. 

As regards our choice of two of the 
four methods recently in the news, 
this was based on the fact that the 
National Safety Council is, as we 
understand it, promoting the two 
methods which we described. Also, it 
was these two methods which the 
Council publicized in its magazine, 
Safety Education. Space problem pre- 
vented our describing all four methods. 

—Ed. 
Nurses’ Uniforms 

Thank you for printing in the May 
issue the view on camp nurses’ uni- 
forms. I am wholeheartily in agree- 
ment—“better yet is a uniform such as 
the staff wears.” If directors are against 
nurses wearing the same uniform, | 
have found that an all white shirt and 
shorts do not hold a negative approach 
to health. Most of all, I believe a nurse 
should be part of the staff and a true 
camper at heart. 

—Adele Aepy, R.N. 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Cancer Crusade 

The advertising space which you 
contributed this spring was of signifi 
cant help in our nationwide educa- 
tional and fund-raising drive, which 
has been the most successful we have 
conducted. Present reports indicate we 
will go over our goal of $16,000,000. 

—William J. Donovan 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 
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Don’t Miss Any Issues of 
Camping Magazine 

ACA sends every issue of CAMPING 
MaGaZINE to every member who keeps 
his Association dues paid up. So that 
you won't miss any of the fine issues 
now being planned, the date your 
membership is due for renewal 1s 
shown on your address label. Look at 
your label; if it shows a date within 
the next two months, send your re 
newal check NOW. It takes time to 
process all the memberships, and we 
want you to receive your ACA ser- 
vices without lapse. 


Camping Magazine, November, 1°52 
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OUR AUTHORS 


.. . in this issue 


THE ARTICLES in this issue are about a fifty- 
fifty blending of the experience of camp architects 
and camp directors. For examp:e, BRADFORD 
SEARS (article on page 10) is both a camp plan- 
ning consultant and a professor in the Landscape 
and Recreational Management Dept. of the College 

Forestry, State University of New York, Syra- 





cuse. 
JOSEPH BISHOP (right) directs the Engineer- 
ing Service at Boy Scout national headquarters 
in New York City. He has been a member of ACA 
for several years. Prior to his connection with the 
Scouts, Mr. Bishop did engineering work for the 
| : National Park Service in Georgia, Virginia, New 

Jersey and New York. His article is on page 13; 





CHARLES POUND, author of the 
article on page 28, is camp planning 
consultant tor the Greater New York 
Boy Scouts, and for several other camp 
operating groups in New York and 
nearby states. 





more detail on camp planning and related prob- A trio of camp operating personnel 
lems is contained in the Scout’s book “Camp Sites who have also contributed to the issue 
and Facilities.” includes BARBARA ELLEN JOY, 


ELEANOR T. BACON and ANN E. 
WEBER. 


Miss Joy is, of course, well-known 


W. GLEN WALLACE (left) authored the 
article on pages 15-19. A resident of Minneapolis, 
he is a member of the Minnesota ACA Section. 
As a consulting camp architect, he has supervised 
construction of numerous camps in the midwest, 
east and south. Included are church, 4-H, Camp 
Fire, Scout, Salvation Army, Fresh Air, and other 
types of camps. 


to many camping people, since she is 
a former national president of ACA. 
She is owner and director of the Joy 
Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis. She has been 
active in ACA work for nearly 30 
years, and has contributed many fine 
articles on camping to this and other 
journals. 

Mrs. Bacon (pictured above) ha: 
Essential Factors in the been for several years an instructor in 
the Dept. of the Arts at University 

; ot New Hampshire. Her camp crafts 
Success of Your Camp S work has taken her into Iowa, Wis- 


consin, Missouri and New Hampshire, 


Leathercratt Programs and she has been a member of ACA 


since 1946. 














DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 
satisfaction. 


WIDE VARIETY 


Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners, to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line oj 
instruction books. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 
You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 
we receive your order. 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG Miss Weber (above), like Mrs. 
Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- Bacon, combines camping with teach- 
tical] one attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs ing. A native of Ohio, she is currently 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. directing the physical education  pro- 


gram of Bradford ( Mass.) Junior Col: 

J. C. L ARS 0 ie CO. lege. She has been connected with 

Dept. 2017 camps in New Jersey and Maine, and 

820 S.. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Ill. is now a staff member of Camp Kehon- 
ka, New Hampshire. 
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By Howarp P. GALLoway 


Editor, Camping Magazine 
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Why A Checkup Issue? 


OST CAMP DIRECTORS spend practically all of their waking hours dur- 
M ing the summer months—and a large percentage of their time during the 
other months of the year as well—in, seeing to it that they have the best possible 
leadership and program for their campers. This we believe is as it should be. With- 
out question, the qualifications and motivations of the director and his staff, 
together with the quality and variety of program plans and materials available to 
campers, will in large measure determine the worthwhileness of the camper’s 
experience in camp. 

Unfortunately, however, this preoccupation with leadership and program too 
often results in camp directors paying so little attention to the physical facilities 
of their camps that, in the overall picture, the staff, the program and the campers 
all suffer. This is so because no matter how much a director may wish to provide 
a worthwhile camping experience, how high quality a staff he may have, or how 
great may be his and their ability in program planning, all must inevitably do a 
second-best job if they have to put up with a poor campsite; inadequate or hazard- 
ous camp buildings, facilities, equipment, materials and supplies, and slipshod 
operating methods. 

Certainly, there is no need for any camp to attempt to ape suburban country 
clubs or fancy resort hotels. But there likewise seems no valid reason to tolerate 
inferior equipment and shoddy buildings in camp, any more than we would permit 
them in urban locations. Sometimes we tell ourselves we wish to keep the campsite 
simple in character, or preserve its primitive nature. Authorities point out that 
these may as often be rationalizations as reasons, and that there is no relationship 
between simplicity and shoddiness. 

To help assure that all children who attend camp shall have the best kind of 
camping experience possible, we believe it important that every camp director, at 
least once a year, make a thoroughgoing checkup of all the physical facilities of 
his camp and take such steps as are indicated to bring these facilities up to top- 
notch condition. Right now, when the successes and failures, the triumphs and 
frustrations of the reason camp season are fresh in mind, is probably the best time 
to do this yearly checking up. Too, many camp directors find that at this season of 
year they have more time available to undertake a checkup than at any other 
season. Moreover, deciding now on necessary or desirable improvements is ad- 
vantageous in that directors in northern regions can still make thorough inspections 
before winter sets in, and carpenters and maintenance men can begin now to 
make improvements so that they will not be too busy and harrassed next spring. 
Even on improvements which are not to be made until next spring, suppliers of 
materials needed will be able to give better service if orders are placed now, rather 
than in the midst of their spring rush. 

To aid directors in this camp checkup program, practically every article in this 
issue bears on one phase or another of the topic. The editors are most grateful to 
the many expert camp architects, engineers, designers, directors and program 
specialists who have contributed their talents. We shall likewise be greatful to 
those readers who will let us know how they find this material of use, suggest 
additional material on the checkup theme they would like to see included in later 
issues, and offer any other suggestions as to how Campinc Macazine‘caf serve them. 
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Have you discovered 
REDBOOK'S CAMP CONSCIOUS FAMILIES 


WHO ARE THEY? WHAT DO THEY MEAN TO YOU? 
They are families with children of Camp age. 
They are parents who consider camping 
a required educational experience for their children. 
They are 1,950,000 strong—they are the readers of REDBOOK. 
Make these parents conscious of your camp through advertising in REDBOOK. 
REDBOOK’S advisory service is. well known for sound, reliable advice. 


For information address:— 


REDBOOK 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 
School and Camp Department 


Telephone MUrray Hill 6-4600 








230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














WHY WORRY about your camp water supply when this little, 
low-cost chemical feeder—%Proportioneers% CHLOR-O-MITE—is 


what you are looking for to do your sterilization job automatically. 


CHLOR-O-MITE is a complete “package”. Anybody can install 
it. Anybody can operate it. The transparent “See-Thru” pumping 
head allows convenient inspection of pump operation. Simple 
suction, discharge and power connections for this chemical feeder 
can be handled by any competent handyman. CHLOR-O-MITE 
will do a man-size hypochlorination job for your camp with a 
minimum of fuss and bother. 


For detailed information and Bulletin 1910, address %Propor- 
tioneers, Inc.%, 441 Harris Avenue, Providence 1, R. I. 


7 PROPORTIONEERS,INL.%_ (7) 


Representatives in principal cities of the United States, Canada, Mexico and foreign sncitiies. cangpiil 
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3y Braprorp G. SEars 
Dept. of Landscape and 
Recreational Management 
Sttae University of New York 
College of Forestry 


HETHER YOU ARE just start 
\X) ing out on the development 
of a new campsite or are scratching 
your head over how to improve an 
existing one, you are inevitably in 
volved with a process known as plan- 
ning. It is a common enough word. 
The trouble is that it has about as 
much ambiguity in meaning as the 
word “camp,” a comparison which, to 
me, puts it in a class by itself. Those 
of us who are in the professional field 
of planning have tried to catalog it 
under specific terms such as Master 
Planning, General Planning, Camp 
Planning, Development Planning, Phy- 
sical Planning, and the like, but these 
are all pieces out of the same pie. The 
processes and results are identical. 
The purpose of this article is not 
to give it a name but to give whatever 
term you prefer to use a comprehensive 
and understandable meaning and, | 
hope, as a result convince you that it 
is a necessary and worthwhile proce- 
dure. 


What is Planning? 


As applied to camps, planning is the 
process of thinking through the prob- 
able future development of the camp 
program and designing physical facili- 
ties within which it can operate most 
effectively. It is a careful consideration 
ot all elements, from the basic objec- 
tives of the camp program to the spe- 
cific daily activities that will reach 
them, from the general extent and 
overall relationship of the physical 
facilities to the location and mainte- 
nance of the smallest physical detail. It 
is a process of balancing the factors of 
site, Capacity, structures, and program 
in such a manner that the potential 
of each can be realized to the extent 
it is compatible with the others and 
with the ever-present factor of cost. Its 
aim is to provide a vehicle with 4 
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LOPING YOUR CAMP 
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THE BIG WORD IS 


long-range perspective which can 
govern and direct the step-by-step de- 
velopment, with a minimum of detours 
occasioned by current individual en- 
thusiasm for pet projects. 

Many of you may feel that this is all 
fine and good for those lucky ones 
who are embarking on the development 
of a new camp, but here you are with 
an existing, operating camp on your 
hands and you can’t tear it down and 
start over. True, those who are starting 
in from scratch have a golden oppor- 
tunity to plan wisely and well. How- 
ever, all camps are changing contin- 
ually in personnel, in administration, 
and in appearance. Buildings fall down, 
new ones are erected, improvements 
are always in order. Your camp today 
is quite different than it was 10 years 
ago or will be 10 years in the future. 
Why not plan that future so that 
when it comes you will have the camp 
that you want. The day you stop 
planning is the day your camp starts 
downhill. 

Analysis of the projected program 
must come first and, as a result of this, 
planning of physical facilities within 
limitations of site and funds available. 
| would like to emphasize this point. 
It is impossible to choose the correct 
type of facilities and plan the best 
relationships between them unless there 
is a pretty clear conception of the direc- 
tion the program is to take. Approach- 
ing it from any other angle means an 
inevitable fitting of program to facili- 
ties, which is certainly putting the cart 
before the horse. If this seems obvious 
to you, I’m glad. Half of your battle 
tor a wise camp development is won. 

Because of the great amount of de- 
tail involved and the intended perma- 
nence of the plan it is inevitable that 

must find its way onto paper rather 
‘ian existing solely in the minds of the 

anners. This will include the por- 
‘rayal not only of the relationship of 
| structures and facilities with each 
her, usually called a General Develop- 
ent Plan, but also detailed drawings 
or the development of each of them. 
hus there would be a set of architec- 
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tural drawings for each of the struc- 
tures, detailed drawings showing the 
proposed development of the water 
supply, sewage disposal, and_ utility 
systems and, if needed, special plans 
dealing with p!anting and reforestation, 
with proposed management of large 
woodland holdings or with the develop- 
ment of recreational water facilities in- 
cluding a dam, docks, piers, floats and 
beach. 

This packet of drawing together 
with written statements augmenting 
the graphic description and outlining 
the reasoning involved make up the 
Master Plan. If this seems like a great 
deal of work, remember that it is still 
a lot easier and less expensive to cor- 
rect mistakes on paper than to rectify 
design and construction errors after 
the structures are located and erected. 
Besides, after the General Development 
Plan is agreed upon, the detailed struc- 
tural drawing can be developed one at 
a time as the need for them arises. 


Advantages of Planning 


One obvious advantage of planning 
is that st will establish the most effi- 
cient pattern of facilities for the exist- 
ing site conditions and the particular 
program involved. By this I mean that 
no two camps will be similar enough 
in environmental characteristics, pro- 
gram, and tastes of the _ respective 
groups to lead to identical results in 
planning. Design is an individual pro- 
cess and a standard layout based on 
theoretical topography and a mythical, 
median group of campers is a poor 
substitute for a design conceived for 
a specific set of conditions. Thus, good 
camp planning should take utmost ad- 
vantage of site characteristics and spe- 
cific program requirements to produce 
the one arrangement of facilities that 
will best satisfy the conditions. 

Of course I don’t mean that you 
should not examine standard diagram- 
matic layouts or study designs pre- 
pared for other specific sites. Much can 
be learned from them as well as from 
reference sources dealing with various 
phases of campsite development. In- 
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cluded among these are “Organized 
Camp Facilities” and “Digest of Laws 
Affecting Organized Camping” by the 
National Park Service, “Camp _ Site 
Development” by Julian Salomon tor 
the Girl Scouts and “Camp Sites and 
Facilities” by the Boy Scouts. There is 
also a considerable variety of federal 
and state publications dealing with 
facilities and health matters pertinent 
to camp development. 

Another advantage of planning is 
that it indicates a logical, orderly plan 
of development or revision. The 
thought processes involved are bound 
to result in a clearer conception of over- 
all objectives, so that there will be a 
better perspective as to the relative 
need for the various facilities and the 
order in which they should be de- 
veloped. This is not always easy to 
determine. 

Obviously, basic utilities such as ac- 
cess road, water and sewage as well 
as some dining and sleeping facilities, 
are necessary for the operation of any 
camp. But can one choose with con- 
fidence a standard order of develop- 
ment of such things as a Unit Lodge, 
Director’s Cabin, Waterfront, Camp- 
fire Circle, Health Center, and Admin- 
istration Building? These are going to 
vary with each camp and will be dictat- 
ed by the planned direction of the 
camp program. 

A third advantage of planning lies 
in its ability to reduce costly errors in 
development. This was mentioned 
above, but can well be re-emphasized. 
How many of you who are concerned 
with the operation of camps wish that 
one or more of your existing facilities 
were located elsewhere? Did you in- 
herit the errors or are they your own 
“skeletons?” 

Planning in itself is no guarantee ~ 
that such errors will be avoided, but 
because long-range planning demands 
consideration of all elements and as- 
pects of development errors are bound 
to be minimized. Piece-meal planning 
and spur-of-the-moment decisions are 
especially dangerous in this respect be- 
cause it is imposible to analyze cor- 
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camp sewage system with associates. 


rectly all of the factors involved in a 
short time or to interpret wisely the 
effect of someone’s enthusiasm for a 
pet project in the light of its true bene- 
fit in the overall camp picture. 

Good planning also leads to eco- 
nomy of maintenance, since planned 
efhciency in layout will have taken the 
problems of maintenance into consid- 
eration. Also, thoughtful planning leads 
inevitably to better-designed, more ser- 
vicable structures and facilities that will 
need a minimum of maintenance. | 
have seen many poorly planned camps 
with structures equally unfortunate 
and of substandard construction, but | 
have never seen a well-designed camp 
with such structures. 

Apvarently, if the basic concept of 
planring is present, the desirability of 
good detail and sound construction is 
accepted without question. There has 
been altogether too much inferior de- 
sign and shoddy construction in our 
camp architecture that has been palm- 
off under the guise of “primitive char- 
acter” or “lack of funds.” 

[ am a strong proponent for simple 
facilities but can see no relationship 
between simplicity and inferiority. As 
to cost, it seems to me you cannot af- 
tord substandard construction or make- 
shift facilities since they are by far 
the most expensive in the end, because 
of their high maintenance cost and 
necessary trequent replacement. 

A fifth advantage of planning comes 
as a by-product of thinking on paper, 
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that is its use as @ tool for camp pro- 
motion. There is probably more en- 
thusiasm among participants in camp- 
ing than in any other field. Give them 
a sound, logical course of action and 
there are few limits to what they can 
accomplish. For those of you who are 
concerned with agency camps I espe- 
cially recommend a well-prepared and 
attractively presented set of Master 
Plan drawings as a most valuable lever 
in separating the necessary develop- 
ment funds from your sponsors. There 
is nothing quite so effective as “a man 
with a plan” to stimulate action. 


Planning Disadvantages? 


Since I am a planner and believe 
wholeheartedly in its merit, I natural- 
ly want to argue down any suggested 
shortcomings, either real or imagined. 
Let’s take three common ones. 

What about the lack of definite 
knowledge as to the direction of future 
programs? This, of course, is not a 
flaw in physical planning but in pro- 
gram planning. It does bring out, how: 
ever, another strength of the Master 
Plan. This instrument is flexible and 
can be altered within reasonable limits 
to accommodate changing concepts of 
camping. It can do this effectively be- 
cause each change can be studied in 
its relationship to the whole plan and 
thus allow reorganization with a mini- 
mum loss of basic efficiency. In any 
event, if such changes occur, it seems 
wiser to me to have a plan that can be 


changed rather than to be adrift with- 
out one. 

Can’t p-anners make errors? Yes, 
they can and do, in inverse ratio to 
their skill, experience, and correct in- 
terpretation of the projected program. 
If the designs are done by those who 
lack training and experience, success 
depends in large measure on an ac. 
curate interpretation of the camp pro- 
gram and a careful analysis and logi- 
cal arrangement of facilities needed to 
serve them. If you engage a profes. 
sional planner, you expect him to bring 
all three qualities to the job in propor- 
tion to the fee which you pay him. 
No one is above error but the prospec. 
tive advantages of planning seem to be 
more than worth the risk involved. 


What about the cost of planning? In 
terms of time and effort, planning is 
costly, but every minute of it will pay 
dividends. The cost in terms of actual 
cash outlay will be in proportion to 
the professional services you bring into 
the project. A General Development 
Plan by a professional camp planner 
may range from 4 to 2° of the total 
cost of development, depending on his 
scale of fees and the scope of the proj- 
ect. Fees for architectural and engineer- 
ing plans will average between 5° and 
10°4 of the cost of the individual 
structures and facilities. 

Current figures place total cost of 
development at from $500 to $1000 per 
camper, depending on the elaborateness 
of facilities. On this basis preparation 
of the master plan by professionals 
will approximate $25 to $50 per camp- 
er. These are very general figures but 
will serve as a rough measuring stick. 


Whether or not these costs seem 
justified can be decided only by the 
individual. The question is whether it 
is worth that much to have an efficient, 
attractive plan with sound, well-de- 
signed facilities. 

Is planning then worthwhile? I think 
so, and I hope to have convinced you 
of its merit. In the most negative sense 
nothing can be lost and there are 
considerable values that may be gained. 
The necessary thought processes in- 
volved are going to give you a clearer 
concept of where you are going and 
where you want to go in the future of 
your camp. I believe the professional 
planner can contribute enough to more 
than compensate for the investment in 
his fees. But I also urge you to or- 
ganize your own thinking and get it 
down on paper whether or not you 
have professional help. 
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By JosepH E. BisHop, Director 
Engineering Service 
Boy Scouts of America 


HE STARTING POINT in all 

good camp planning is a clear 
determination of the type of program 
it is intended to carry out. There have 
been camps foredoomed to failure by 
the selection of property without a 
clear understanding of program re- 
quirements. 

I believe most camp directors will 
agree that the average child goes to 
camp in anticipation of great outdoor 
fun and adventure. Therefore we must 
provide the child with a place to camp 
where, in his imagination, he feels he 
is in company with explorers, pioneers 
or woodsmen who are his heroes. We 
must give him a situation where he 
will have opportunity for instruction 
and practice in woodcraft skills under 
the guidance of competent leaders. 

We seek to develop in him physical 
fitness, self reliance, resourcefulness, the 
spirit of helpfulness and team work, 
and the ability to adapt himself to his 
surroundings and live comfortably out 
of doors. This can be done largely 
through careful program planning. 
Such a program calls for suitable sites 
and facilities for camping as starting 
points for real outdoor adventure. 


Characteristics of Property 


The question of what kind of prop- 
erty to buy is of great importance. 
There are both tangible and intangible 
assets desired. 

First, as already mentioned, the site 
should be a place where boys or girls 
will like to camp. It should be the near- 
est thing possible to wilderness and 
possess natural interest and beauty. 

The property should preferably in- 
ciude woods to give shade and cover, 
open areas for sun and certain activi- 
ties, and an abundance of plant life 
and capacity to attract wild life. Safe 
water facilities for swimming, boating 
and canoeing are desirable. Obviously 
hot all of these qualities can be ob- 

‘ned in every section of the country; 

‘ usually where one is lacking, it is 
-ompensated for by another. 


Factors to watch for if you are buying, or correct 


where needed if you already own 


Ground features, such as natural 
“hog backs” or plateaus separated by 
draws, and trees or other screening, 
should combine to give privacy to 
unit sites. 

Terrain should permit erection of 
necessary buildings without excessive 
grading and foundation costs. 

Terrain and type of soil should pro- 
vide good drainage; otherwise the 
property may have to be drained artifi- 
cially. Nearby swamp areas which may 
offer breeding places for mosquitoes 
or other hazards to health should be 
avoided. 

Unprotected mine shafts, cliffs, whirl- 
pools, undertow, possible flash floods 
(particularly in the west), quicksand, 
or an overbundance of poisonous plants 
or harmful insects should be avoided 
insofar as practical. 

An ample supply of water for all 
purposes is obviously imperative. A 
drilled well is usually the preferred 
source. If there is any doubt as to 
availability of water, it is recommend- 
ed that an option be taken on the prop- 
erty, and a well drilled to determine 
water supply before final purchase. In 
other words, it is better to count on 
losing the cost of the well than the 
purchase price of the property, should 
water finally be unavailable. 


Location 


In selecting a new site, consideration 
should be given to its location with 
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respect to where those attending will 
come from. The distances they have 
to travel and their transportation costs 
will affect the attendance. However, 
sometimes in order to find a desirable 
location, it is necessary to go distances 
which might not be considered other- 
wise. 


It is difficult to set a maximum dis- 
tance, for distances which people travel 
by custom vary in different parts of 
the country. For instance, in the West 
or Southwest, little thought is given 
to distance. In the eastern part of the 
country, due to highway trafhic, long 
distances are often impractical. 


Assuming travel by car, it might 
well be said that the required travel 
to or from camp should be completed 
within reasonable hours of daylight. 


Acreage 


Another primary question is how 
much acreage is needed? 


For instance, in the Boy Scouts of 
America the camping program requires 
space for separation and seclusion of 
Troop sites, for hiking, wide games, 
nature trails, etc. An average space re- 
quirement is one acre per boy for the 
maximum weekly attendance load an- 
ticipated. Only usable land should be 
considered in computing acreage re- 
quirements. For example, part of a 
property may be “on edge” — that is, 
too hilly for building or even tent sites. 
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The possibility of being “fenced in” 
against future expansion is a very im- 
portant factor to guard against. Build- 
ings and unit sites can be changed if 
necessary, but if the acreage is limited 
and the surrounding ownership makes 
expansion impossible, it may mean 
abandonment of the entire camp proj- 
ect. Therefore, try to look 15 to 25 
years ahead when purchasing property. 
Consider what the financial problems 
might be should it be necessary to move 
elsewhere. 


Boundaries 


Neighbors, highways and _ natural 
features will often determine logical 
boundaries of a property under consid- 
eration. If there is danger of encroach- 
ment from any objectionable type of 
neighbor, be it an individual, a road- 
house or an industry, careful considera- 
tion should be given to the effect this 
may have on the operation and lite 
of the camp. 

Another adverse factor may be ad- 
jacent highways with their attendant 
trafic hazards. To avoid later embar- 
rassment, be certain to check with 
highway authorities on their future 
plan for widening, relocating or open- 
ing new routes. 

In considering a piece of property 
as a possible camp site, it is impor- 
tant that expert advice be obtained. 
Local engineers, perhaps friends of the 
organization, who will have some ap- 
preciation of the requirements of the 
particular program involved, should be 
asked to examine the property—par- 
ticularly from a standpoint of drain- 
age, water supply, accessibility to roads, 
hazards, etc. 

An experienced landscape architect, 
engineer, or state or national conserva- 
tion official can offer expert opinion 
on the possibilities for improving the 
natural aspects of the site. 

The state geologist will be able to 
turnish water data. 

Local health authorities should be 
asked to check on possible health haz- 
ards and to recommend ways to over- 
come them. 

Electric power and telephone com- 
pany officials should be consulted for 
estimates of cost tor providing their 
facilities. 


Title 


There may be some organizations 
which have had sad _ experiences 
through faulty ttle to camp property; 
there may be others who are going 
along on what might be called “Gen- 
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tlemen’s agreements.” Obviously neither 
of these is a sound basis for investment 
of money. Every organization should 
be certain that it has complete, clear 
title to land and that the deeds are 
recorded and deposited in a safe place. 

Informal agreements, short leases 
(less than 25 years) reversion clauses, 
etc., should be avoided. Care should 
be taken to avoid provision concern- 
ing riparian, oil, and mineral rights 
or other stipulations by which advan- 
tage or control may be lost. 

Short leases on Government property 
are sometimes necessary, particularly in 
the West where the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice has great holdings; but each case 
should be carefully studied to sate- 
guard camp interests. 


Development Plan 


The first step in the preparation of 
a development plan or layout is to 
obtain a topographical map of at least 
that portion of the property to be de- 
veloped. The map should show: 

(1) All natural features—hills, val- 
ley, streams, springs, lakes, main woods 
lines, open fields, etc. 

(2) All existing improvements — 
roads and trails, power and telephone 
lines, water, sewer and gas mains, 
buildings and all other types of struc- 
tures. 

(3) Areas which should be avoided 
in camp layout. 

(4) Locations particularly favorable 
to development, such as high ground 
on which a water storage tank might 
be placed, or land offering a good view 
of the surrounding country. 

(5) Access roads and property lines. 

In the average situation where a 
property of 100 to 500 acres is involved, 
a scale of 100 feet to the inch is pre- 
ferred for topographical maps. Where 
larger areas are involved, the scale 
must be in proportion to the size, keep- 
ing in mind that the larger the scale 
the better the detail. The preferred 
contour interval is five feet on average 
ground. Where the land is flat, one or 
two foot contours are better. Where the 


slope is steep, 10 foot intervals are ac 
ceptable. 

It is not practical under average con 
ditions to use Government topographi 
cal maps. They are ordinarily on toc 
small a scale to be of service and whe: 
blown up to a workable scale, are in 
clined to be of little value. The bes 
way to obtain a satisfactory map is b 
means of a topographical survey o 
the camp property, made by local en 
gineers. 

In making these surveys you should 
investigate the possibility of obtaining 
aid from local friends of the organi 
zation such as city or county engineers, 
state highway departments, college en 
gineering students. If such aid is not 
available, arrangement should be made 
with an engineer to undertake a survey 
on a fee or other basis. 

Whether developing a new camp or 
renovating an old one, there are sev- 
eral definite steps that should be taken: 

(1) Determine just what capacity 
camp is required, considering the par- 
ticular program to be carried out to 
accommodate the number of persons 
necessary on a long range basis. 

(2) Determine the facilities required 
to accommodate these people—that 1s, 
how many unit sites, how large a din- 
ing hall, what sanitary facilities, etc. 

(3) If you are dealing with an exist- 
ing camp, compare the schedule ot 
requirements with what exists on the 
ground—that is, prepare an inventory 
of existing facilities which can be laid 
down along side your requirement 
schedule. Thereby you will be able to 
determine what the deficiencies are. 

(4) Have prepared a layout plan on 
paper, also preliminary plans for in- 
dividual facilities such as dining halls, 
waterfront, etc. 

(5) Determine general overall speci- 
fications of what requirements are. 

(6) Determine rough estimates of 
costs. 

(7) Where it is necessary to deal 
with executive boards or other adminis- 
trative bodies, prepare a report, writ- 
ten or oral or both, giving reasons for 
the plan and how it interprets the 
policy and program of the organiza- 
tion. 

By following the above outline, a 
site development committee working 
with technical advisers can formulate 
a site development plan which will 
properly provide for the future of the 
site. This is so whether it is a new site 
or an old one. A long range viewpoint 
is obviously necessary to produce 
good plan. 
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This "visit in print" to a hypothetical camp 


provides ideas galore on 


better buildings and Facilities 


HIS IS THE SEASON for camp 

directors and camp committees to 
take an objective view of their present 
buildings and facilities, in order to see 
what steps should be taken to assure 
that campers. are better served. Since 
buildings and facilities determine to a 
large extent the kind of program, we 
should evaluate them critically. Maybe 
by their very nature they are restricting 
or warping the program. Perhaps now 
is the time to consider changes which 
will free the camp of these millstones 
around the neck, and to 
make other improvements more in line 
with present-day methods of program- 
ming. 

Your camp probably falls into one 
of these categories: 

(1) It has been well planned as to 
layout, buildings and facilities, and is 
therefore well adapted to program use. 

(2) It just “growed like Topsy,” yet 
the hit-and-miss method of develop- 
ment somehow has resulted in a camp 
which is doing a pretty good job. 

(3) It is so far out of line with 
present-day thinking in camping that 
there is grave doubt whether it can or 
should be rehabilitated. 

In order to assist us in doing an 
objective job of checking up on your 
structures and facilities, let us visit a 
hypothetical (and composite) camp 
which is doing a good job of camping. 
Camp directors and committees sel- 
dom have time to visit many other 
camps, so this may provide us with a 
good opportunity of checking up on 
our own camp. 

Let us approach this camp as a 
stranger would. Drive down the public 
id. Note that it is well maintained, 
ummer and winter. As we approach 
the camp we notice that the entrance 
is marked by a gateway structure which 
clearly indicates by inscription and de- 
sign that here is the place where the 
ire of the out-of-doors is combined 


with an administration which is con- 


director's 


_— 
— 
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By W. GLen WALLACE 
Consulting Camp Architect 


scious of appearance. Nearby is the 
cabin where the caretaker lives. We 
would like to drive on through the 
camp and see everything without hav- 
ing to walk, but an inner gate pre- 
vents, and we are directed to a large 
parking lot close at hand. Perhaps 
there is also a meadow or athletic field 
adjacent, to take care of overflowing 
parking on special days. 

We park the car and look for some- 
one to direct us on our tour. Nearby 
we see a small administration building. 
We are pleased to note that this struc- 
ture is of an attractive design, built 
which blend into the 
landscape, and again we are conscious 
of a sensitivity to the proper blending 
nature. We = step 


of materials 


of structure and 
through a porch and into a lounge 
and look across the other side through 
large plate glass windows to a beauti- 
ful view beyond. Over a counter we 
see offices of the entire camp; on the 
other side we note the toilet facilities 
for the administration area. Here also 
may be a library or a museum. This 
is the nerve center of the camp. 

As we come out of the administra- 
tion building, we notice a small build- 
ing tucked away behind some trees 
near the caretaker’s home. This is the 
garage and shops—a simple building. 

Not very tar down the path we see 
a rather large building—the largest we 
shall see on the grounds. It is the 
dining ‘hall, and has been placed in a 
setting. which commands a _ beautiful 
view, and seems to fit nicely into its 
setting. It.too is of simple design, yet 
care has been given to its planning. | 

The dining hall location fairly close 


to the road makes possible arrangement 


of the service drive so that deliveries 
do not cross any part of the program 
areas. | | ii 

Already we have noted a uniformity 
in architecture of the buildings—the 
exterior wall surfaces are finished with 
what looks like shingle stain, contain- 
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ing not only a beautiful color, but a 
lasting base. All the windows and 
trim are painted a contrasting lighter 
color, the color being different on the 
different buildings. Here too we enter 
a screened porch where campers may 
wait for the dinner bell, out of the 
weather. The porches are still screened 
in spite of the successful spraying for 
flies and mosquitoes; perhaps a skepti- 
cal director is not yet willing to con- 
cede that these little pests can be con- 
trolled successfully year after year. 

As we enter the building we notice 
that it is set up for multiple-purpose 
operations. Basically it is so set up 
that it can be used either as cafeteria 
style or table service. From the counter 
we can go into any one of three areas: 
the central room seating at least 60 
campers and containing a_ beautiful 
native stone fireplace; or either of the 
two wings set at a slight angle, all ac- 
cessible from’ the cafeteria. This en- 
ables the capacity to be varied by the 
use of one, two, or three rooms.’ 

We ask our guide why the tables 
are round, as we are accustomed to 
long tables seating eight or ten. We are 
told that round tables five feet in 
diameter are preferred by many direc- 
tors, scientific tests as well as practical 
experience having shown that with 
these each camper has an equal chance 
at both food and conversation, and 
thereby confusion is 
duced. 

The floor is cement: with a six-inch 
cement base. Our guide says that it is 
very easy to hose out after every meal. 
. We notice that there isa generous 


materially _ re- 


number of windows of a new type 


we had not seen before. They are 
called awning windows and ‘seem to 
us to be about the best type for camps. 
Each set of windows is made up of 
several small windows, one above the 
other, each about the size of a base- 
ment window. Each one is hinged at 
the top to swing out. The window 
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then forms a protection over its own 
opening. Screens are hinged in a sim 
ilar manner, swinging in. 

This particular building is winter 
ized, as the expanding program needs 
now call for year-round operation. 

The kitchen is quite high ceilinged, 
with the four walls being higher than 
the rest of the building. This allows 
a continuous four-way ventilation 
around the entire four walls. Dish 
washing is carried on in a separate 
room, thereby confining the noise 
Campers leave used dishes at the pass 
window after scraping the plates, and 
sorting out the cutlery from the crock 
ery. 

One end of a loading dock serves 
as a loading area for garbage and 
waste material; the other end is for 
the receiving of supplies. One thing 
we particularly notice is that there 
are facilities for checking out supplies 
and equipment for pioneer expeditions. 

We also notice some tall stainless- 
steel containers. These are thermal 
units used to transport complete meals 
to certain areas in the camp some dis- 
tance away, to which, for program 
reasons, it is desirable to send in one 
or more meals a day. In pioneer areas 
this relieves several program hours a 
day from routine camp cookery. 

Kitchen floors and bases are also of 
concrete and are hosed down to a 
grilled scupper. After hosing down, the 
grill is removed and the debris shovel- 
ed up. 

A large walk-in refrigerator is stack- 
ed high with supplies; maybe it would 
be better to have two. A separate porch 
is used for vegetable preparation. One 
corner of the kitchen has an up to date 
bakery department. Cooks are not re- 
quired to live within the building, but 
have a cabin of their own close by. 

Fairly close to the dining hall is the 
health lodge, accommodating one or 
two in isolation, and several in a ward. 
The nurse’s quarters are in the build- 
ing. Food is brought over from the 
dining hall. Several cabins are also 
nearby for the families of camp staff. 

So much for the administration 
area; next we move to the campers 
areas. But first we return to the ad- 
ministration building to look at a 
map of the camp. The administration 
appears to be the hub of a half wheel, 
with campers’ areas spread out like the 
rim of the half wheel. 

This is quite a typical camp, having 
four villages or units, each one having 
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four cabins of eight campers each, 32 
to a unit, or 128 campers to the camp. 
Eight to a cabin or tent seems like a 
maximum, better six if possible. 

Some camps like to use only tents. 
However other camps, such as those 
operated by religious groups, for ex- 
ample, have so many kinds of uses 
that cabins seem to answer the pur- 
pose better, and can be used all year 
around if properly winterized. 

The cabins which we see, like the 
administration area buildings, are well 
kept up, having wall areas gone over 
regularly, and sash in particular paint- 
ed to cut down maintenance. The 
cabins have large overhanging eaves 
which protect wall surfaces as well as 
windows. Cabins are located from 50 
to 75 feet apart, with informal plant- 
ing arrangements of native trees and 
shrubs to give partial privacy. They 
are all located to have sun during 
part of the day and shade during part; 
and also are located to take advantage 
of the natural view and prevailing 
breeze. (Some cabins which are not 
well located can be moved surprisingly 
cheaply.) 

Cabins are large enough to have only 
single beds, something toward which 
every camp should strive. (Camps 
which do use double-decker beds should 
have them built in so that the move- 
ment of one camper does not disturb 
his partner.) 

There is a minimum of four feet 
between beds, and campers alternate 
head and foot. Four hundred cubic feet 
per person is also considered mini- 
mum. Some directors feel that there 
should be no window directly over a 
camper for health reasons. 

There is quite a difference of opinion 
about concrete floors and base versus 
wood floors in cabins; the former gets 
the preference for maintenance reasons, 
as well as construction costs. If a wood 
floor, care should be taken to see that 
it is ventilated underneath to prevent 
dry rot, yet enclosed to discourage our 
wild life friends, especially Mr. Skunk, 
and also to reduce fire hazards. Some 
buildings may have been built too close 
to the ground, and should be raised 
up. Floor joists should be inspected 
periodically. Some areas have to be 
guarded against termites. 

Located between cabins two and 
oree is a building called a unit lodge, 
rt of a meeting place for the 32 
‘mpers. It is a multiple-purpose build- 
g, for rainy-day activities, crafts, in- 
terest groups, etc. In some organiza- 
tions which have year-round programs 
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a small strip kitchen is provided, which 
makes the unit an excellent place for 
small independent groups. 

Some unit lodges have quarters for 
the counselors; most counselors sleep 
in the cabins. This depends on the 
philosophy of the individual camp. 
Camps operating on a more decentral- 
ized program may use the unit lodge 
for a dining room for the unit, being 
supplied with food in thermal con- 
tainers from the main dining hall. 

The kind of program will deter- 
mine to a large extent the sanitary 
facilities. More primitive camps will 
probably have only minimum utilities. 
Some may have toilets, lavatories and 
showers in a separate building, or even 
a part of the unit lodge; some may 
even go so far as placing these in the 
individual cabins. 


Waterfront Area 


Next we go to the waterfront. Here 
all water activities are carried on in 
a man-made lake, since our mythical 
camp is in a part of the country not 
fortunate enough to have a natural 
lake. A great deal of assistance was 
obtained by consulting with the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, which did 
most of the work in laying out the 
lake and helping to supervise. 

Before the dam was built, the drain- 
age area of the proposed lake was 
carefully checked in order to be sure 
that there were no areas of contamina- 
tion. One small corner of a barnyard 
was found in the drainage area, and 
therefore a diversionary drainage ditch 
was construced to carry away this 
potential contamination. An aerial 
photo was also helpful; it was secured 
through the Aerial Photographic and 
Engineering Service, Production and 
Marketing Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Western states should write the same 
department at 167 West Second South, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah). 

This camp previously had a small 
concrete swimming pool. Too many 
campers were using it at the same 
time, and the decision was made to 
install the lake and abandon the pool. 
The alternative would have been to 
shift the program so that only the 
proper number of swimmers was ac- 
commodated at one time, or another 
large pool could have been constructed. 
This latter would have required a 
study of the design, probably consider- 
ing a more informal arrangement, 
better placed into the landscape, with 
provisions for proper chlorination, 


cleaning, and possibly heating of the 
water. Apparently the decision to build 
a lake was prompted partly by the 
desire for a body of water large enough 
for boating and canoeing instruction. 
The entire waterfront is laid out ac- 
cording to the standards of the Red 
Cross and the operating agency. 

Next we inspect the water supply. 
When the new well was drilled, its 
size and capacity were based on fur- 
nishing 50 gallons per day for each 
camper, and a storage capacity of at 
least one day’s supply. Location of the 
well and storage reservoir was cleared 
with the State Board of Health, which 
gave willing and sound advice. 

One thing they insisted on was that 
the well be at least 100 feet from any 
part of the sewer system, and that it 
be a pitless type. The pump is en- 
closed in a small insulated house for 
winter protection. The storage tank is 
located high enough to allow for con- 
siderable capacity for fire protection 
by gravity, should power be _inter- 
rupted. 

When the new system was installed, 
the camp decided that certain buildings 
fairly close might be used in winter. 
Hence, new~water lines to these build- 
ings were placed below the frost line. 

We notice a small mobile pump 
mounted on a trailer. This can be 
taken to the scene of a fire and the 
intake hose dropped into the lake. 
Frequent fire drills are held. Some 
camps set up fire breaks around their 
camps where natural barriers do not 
offer sufficient protection. 

Next we talk of sewage disposal. 
Until a few years ago this camp had 
no flush toilets, depending entirely on 
sanitary privies, constructed according 
to designs of the State Board of Health. 
Then the system was changed to flush 
toilets, and the problem of disposal 
faced. This camp has a clay under- 
soil, making disposal by absorption 
difficult. 

The State Board of Health insisted 
that the effluent be disposed of in a 
tile drain field, and not emptied into 
a stream or nearby swamp. This re- 
quired quite an extensive new septic 
tank and tile drain fields. Because this 
system was fairly expensive, only those 
buildings relatively close to the system 
were accommodated. 

Had the underlying soil been a type 
easily absorbing the effluent from the 
septic tank, several small systems could 
have been used, with pre-fabricated 
septic tanks and leeching pits (cess- 
pools), thereby making it possible to 
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extend use of flush toilets to a greater 


area. 
This camp faced the problem that all 
camps face when installing modern 
plumbing—to what extent shall the 
system be winterized? This 
policy decisions of how many build- 
ings will be used in winter, and the 
provisions to be made against freezing. 
In this camp, the trend was definitely 
in the direction of winter camping, so 
the entire system was so designed. 


involves 


Because the camp had had great in- 
terference by auto and truck traffic, the 
interior road system was changed 
sightly, and new restrictions made. 
Now, all roads within the camp( except 
tor the short supply road to the dining 
hall) are designated as supply roads 
only, and barriers are kept up except 
on days when an old camp moves out 
and a new camp moves in. 

This camp for many years had a 
large piece of farm land which was not 
used for camping purposes, but leased 
to the adjacent farmer. Several times 
the question was raised about selling 
the land. Fortunately wise counsel pre- 
vailed, the state forestry department 
was called in, and a program of re- 
torestation set up. Now this whole 
area has a plan whereby within a few 
years the program will be far enough 
along iso that this area will be partly 
sheltered by new trees, and in a few 
more years will be attractive enough 
to use for camping purposes. Part of 
it will be laid out for day camping, a 
program rapidly growing in popular- 
ity. At the same time attention is being 
given to a planting program within the 
present forest area. 

So we have completed our tour of 
the camp. Perhaps we can take back to 
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our own camp some ideas which will 
help us to plan for better buildings and 
facilities for the kind of a program we 
want. 

But how about the other problem— 
that of a camp whose physical condi- 
tion is such that we ask: what is the 
future of our camp and its program? 
Are the buildings and layout meeting 
the needs? Our program is growing; 
we need to expand; what shall we do? 
Shall we remodel and enlarge, aban- 
don and rebuild elsewhere, or keep 
going as is with minor repairs? It 
seems that the answer depends upon a 
thorough objective study of our present 
situation, asking some searching ques- 
tions, evaluating the answers; and 
then we may be in position for a 
decision. 

For those willing to get right at the 
heart of the problem, here are some 
questions which should be answered: 
Is our camp adapted to the most up 
to date methods of camp operation? 
Are our housing and other facilities 
adapted to a decentralized program 
where the emphasis is on the indi- 
vidual rather than the mass? 
camp easily accessible to the campers 
it serves? Is it near the center of pop- 


Is our 


ulation? 

Is it adapted (or adaptable) to a 
longer season? Is it, or can it easily be 
winterized? Is our camp located in a 
spot conducive to good camping? Is it 
out in the woods? Is it reasonably free 
from outside interferences? How about 
adequate area—how close to the ideal 
of one acre per camper? Is additional 
property available? 

Is our camp adapted (or adaptable) 
to a program for other ages in our 
field? Is it adapted (or adaptable) for 
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additional campers? If not, what can 
be done with the pressure for more 
campers, especially if it is over the 
maximum recommendations? Can this 
be solved by setting up another camp 
reasonably close, under the same gen. 
eral administration? Is our camp set 
up to do the specialized jobs required 
by our organization? 

What is the status of our physical 
plant?) Are our buildings in good 
shape? What must be done with the 
sub-standard ones to bring them up to 
standard? Are they all worth saving, 
or should some be removed and _re- 
placed? Are there some which can 
not economically be used with the 
modern methods of camping? 

Are our dining hall and_ kitchen 
really up to standard? If not, can they 
be remodeled so they will be? 

Are cabins meeting ACA standards 
of number to a cabin, light, air, cubic 
contents? Does the whole enterprise 
rate well with the State Board ot 
Health, especially sewer and water? 

How about swimming and _ other 
water activities? Is there adequate and 
safe provision for these? How about 
the pioneer area, or space for out-ot- 
camp activities, such as cook-outs or 
over-nights? 

Are maintenance costs out of pro 
portion? Is too much going into this 
and not enough into program? Would 
it be better in the long run to abandon 
or sell and build anew elsewhere? Can 
our camp be made to qualify for these 
and other standards indicated  else- 
where in this magazine? 

These are some of the questions 
which camps of the older type will 
have to answer. Then, and only then, 
will they be ready to begin to deter- 
mine the future of their camp. 
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Consistent, careful maintenance 


of equipment leads to a 


Successtul Campcratt Program 


By Barsara ELLEN Joy 
The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis. 
Former President, A.C.A. 


HE END OF THE camp season 
is the time to get every item of 
campcraft equipment ready for im- 
mediate use in the pre-camp training 
course, when time is at a premium 
and so much has to be done in an all- 
too-short period. In our camp, both 
counselors and campers assist with this 
work, in the closing days of the camp- 
ing season, as will be described later. 
If for any reason you find your camp- 
craft supplies and equipment are not 
in good condition at this time, you 
must decide whether you should do it 
yourself now, or put it off until next 
year’s pre-camp period. If feasible, the 
best decision by all odds would be to 
get it done now. In any case, I would 
recommend that for the future you put 
into effect a plan which will assure 
that when camp is closed for the 
winter campcraft equipment is put 
away ready for immediate use next 
season. 

With the exception of waterfront 
equipment, that used for campcratt 
activities is usually the most expensive 
and consists of the greatest number of 
permanent items and current supplies 
of all types of equipment necessary in 
a well-balanced program of “real camp- 
ing.” Much of this type of equipment 
needs careful handling, whether in or 
out of use. Its use and maintenance 
takes time, thought, and special knowl- 
edge on the part of counselors and 
management, even though the duties of 
the latter may be supervisory. 

Consistent, reasonably careful use and 
care of campcraft equipment should 
be stressed with both leaders and camp- 
ers. Abuse and destructive handling of 
it should not be tolerated. For is it not 
fundamental that the young should 
learn not only conservation in the 
realm of nature but also practical les- 
sons in prudent and vigilant use of 
juipment and supplies which are 
necessary for comfort, health and 
safety? Counselors who “slam-bang” 
cjuipment around, allowing it to be 
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torn, mutilated or lost and who waste 
supplies present a poor lesson, indeed, 
to campers. In addition they pile up 
needless expense to the camp. 

Therefore, one of the first things to 
do in this field is to thoroughly and 
rather emphatically acquaint all coun- 
selors who will in any way be handling 
this equipment with the standards of 
the camp in these respects. Of course, 
they. should also be given the instruc- 
tion they need to follow these stand- 
ards. Unnecessary damage may result 
to trip equipment, including canoes, 
boats, etc., by improperly trained coun- 
selors who are sent out on trips. This 
is the fault of the management in the 
first place and the leaders who bring 
in mutilated canoes and torn tents 
should not be blamed. 

In addition to this precaution it is 
wise to distribute to the more experi- 
enced leaders via the general counselor 
assignment sheet certain definite re- 
sponsibilities in this specific program 
area such as teaching methods and 
progress; care of campcraft exhibit and 
practice grounds; care of current sup- 
plies; care of, issuance and checking 
in of equipment and supplies; care of 
the equipment room, etc. A detailed 
job analysis of all these subdivisions 
would also be most helpful, as the re- 
sponsibilities to be assumed require 
specific knowledge and_ operational 
techniques which cannot be left to 
chance or entirely to word of mouth 
instruction. 

A campcraft program can succeed 
only when the personnel responsible 
tor it are equipped with the knowledge 
and abilities necessary, and are forti- 
fied with adequate equipment and the 
interest and friendly supervision of 
the management. 

The amount and kind of equipment 
—whether purchased or makeshift— 
will depend on what the camp requires 
individual campers to bring for their 
own use. Our camp carries on_ its 
camper equipment list a sleeping bag 
or ground cloth, knapsack, hatchet, 
knife and mess-kit. Camps which can- 
not or do not require these personal 
items necessary for campcraft partici- 
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pation must plan to stock them or their 
equivalent for issuance to the campers 
as needed. 

Fundamental equipment consists of 
the following in most camps: 

Bags for packing food (waxed 
fabric, glassine, plastic); buckets and 
cans with bails and tight covers for 
water, milk, punch, etc.; books (tree, 
recipe, orienteering, knots, knife and 
axe, etc., for teaching aids in addition 
to those in the general library); can- 
teens; dish towels, mops and sponges. 

Also duffle bags, knapsacks, pack 
baskets, and grub boxes; Dutch and 


reflector ovens; frying pans; files and 


carborundum stones; grates; toasting 
forks; nesting aluminum and _ other 
types of kettles; set of metal dies for 
stamping names on mess-kits; tarps 
for temporary shelters; tents (mosquito 
and shelter), poles and pegs; pot 
hooks; rope tighteners; shovels; pop 
corn poppers; griddles; grills, broilers 
and stoves; and waterproof match 
boxes. 

Also plastic screw-top jars and can- 
isters and many types of tins for pack- 
ing food; salt and pepper shakers; 
toilet paper holders; miscellaneous 
large spoons, cooking forks and pan- 
cake turners; etc.; can openers; ropes; 
first aid kits of various sizes (always 
turned in to nurse at the end of a 
trip for replacement and checking); 
burlap and onion sacks for use in addi- 
tion to duffle bags for food carrying; 
compasses; maps; repair kits; and 
heavy cotton gloves. 

Also folding and regular lanterns; 
folding and light-weight small bow 
saws, knock-down saws; a few light- 
weight camp axes with sheaths; plier- 
like tongs; packboards, carrying and 
portaging equipment as necessary, de- 
pendent on the type of trips taken. 

The equipment room also needs a 
good supply of metal-rimmed_ tags, 
string, steel wool, funnels, gummed 
labels, clothes pins, carbon paper, 
corks, assorted sizes of screw-top tin 
covers, adhesive tape, waxed paper 
aluminum foil, sewing and repairing 
items, measuring cups, and other use- 
ful helps. Then there are mimeographed 
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or printed materials which are so im- 
portant—equipment and food lists, spe- 
cial recipes, trip skill requirements, 
outlines of trip duties, trip K. P. charts, 
and special directions of various types. 

A complete, alphabetical inventory 
of these permanent supplies should be 
given the counselor in charge when 
he takes over his duties, and each item 
checked off with the number on hand 
at receipt. We do this inventory as 
follows: items are typed at far left 
of 814” x 13” lined paper. Half inch 
columns are drawn in, set off with a 
red line. Each column is divided in 
half with black division line. This 
affords ample room for figure at start 
and end of season, each column being 
a year. 12 columns are thus available. 
The bookkeeping system should have 
categories for equipment purchased for 
each major activity. The campcraft por- 
tion should have name of item, com- 
pany from which purchased, date and 
cost. Provision should be made for re- 
placement cost data; noting added 
amount of capital expenditure for 
higher costs at time of replacement. 
After the season is over, and the clean- 
ing and packing up process begins, 
the inventory should again be issued 
with any new equipment acquired in 
the meantime indicated. This inventory 
is a fundamental requirement for efh- 
cient operation. It is also a necessity 
in case of losses by fire or burglary 
covered by insurance. 

Only equipment which is in perfect 
condition should be kept on hand for 
issuance. If items become worn or 
damaged during the season, they 
should be withdrawn (if repairs can- 
not be made at once) and replaced 
with a new item as soon as possible. 
Constant check should be kept on 
tent ropes, poles, stakes, etc. which in 
our case are tied up inside of each tent 
when issued. 

Checking in of equipment used is 
also very important, as things must 
not be put away damp, dirty or rusty. 
On pack-out days, when the whole 
camp goes out in small groups, the 
head packer stays in camp to be on 
hand to receive the equipment as the 
groups come in. For single-group and 
short trips the counselor in charge of 
the group is responsible for checking 
in the equipment, hanging out dish 
towels, and putting all supplies and 
equipment back in circulation. 

We have alphabetical lists of all 
types of equipment which any group 
could want, with line at left of each 
item to denote number issued. The 
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carbon copy of this is kept on a nail 
in the campcraft room, and the coun- 
selor who brings in the equipment has 
to check her list with the copy as the 
items are received by the head packer 
or are put back into circulation by 
the group leader. It is easy to leave 
pieces of equipment at camp sites if 
such a list is not available to the leader, 
so we consider this very necessary 
from both angles, packing up on the 
trip and checking in at the end. Older 
campers often help with both processes. 

The end of the campcraft season 
(usually several days before the closing 
day in a long-term camp) is the time 
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to start the checking, repairing, straight- 
ening out, cleaning and packing up 
process. Often campers can help in 
many ways, which is a good educa- 
tional procedure. In our camp each 
counselor is assigned certain duties in 
the general closing process, on the 
basis that they “turn back” to the man- 
agement all equipment and supplies, 
and the living cabins as well, in as 
good condition as when received for 
their use at the opening of the season. 
The various campcraft counselors are 
routinely assigned these specific re- 
sponsibilities as part of their closing 
duites: 

Wash (if necessary), air and sun, 
brush and mend tents, tarps, bags, 
etc. 

Leave tied up those items which need 
to be repaired or refurbished by an 
outside specialty company. 

Clean all kettles, cans, food con- 
tainers, etc. 

Pack all equipment for storage, 
marking contents plainly on out- 
side of each box. 

Discard all equipment and supplies 
not suitable for future use. 





Give order for new equipment and 
replacements, including explicit in- 
formation about size, etc. 

Leave order for groceries, canned 
goods, and all supplies needed for 
special use of campcraft depart- 
ment at beginning of next season. 

Remove dirt and rust from shovels, 
etc. and grease all such tools, 
ovens, etc. with lard. 

Repaint and re-stencil cans, water 
pails, etc. which need it. 

Clean up campcraft practice grounds, 
exhibit, and campcraft room. 

Turn in list of mimeographed mate- 
rials on inventory, with numbers 
of each needed to start next year. 

Turn in routine and special reports 
asked for, and all inventories. 

Give suggestions for doing it all bet- 
ter next summer. 

With several people working at these 
duties, and with the benefit of a head 
start on the outside cleaning jobs and 
some of the equipment jobs (such as 
washing and drying mosquito tents), 
it can all be done, if the weather is 
good, in two days or even less. Young- 
er counselors should be assigned to 
help, so they will have practical experi- 
ence in these duties when the time 
comes for them to assume them. This 
past summer our counselors instituted 
a plan by which minor repairs to 
equipment used were done by each 
trip group after their return. That idea 
lightened the work at the end. 

All tents, tarps, etc. must be put 
away thoroughly dry, as well as re- 
paired, and packed in a dry place. 

In this short article it is impossible 
to go into the details of care of equip- 
ment on trips. But the importance of 
this aspect is most obvious, since the 
health, and particularly the safety of 
the trippers is so dependent on it. So 
is comfort and the fun and the valu- 
able experiences which trips offer, all 
of which will be tarnished and mini- 
mized if equipment and supplies are 
badly handled and damaged en route. 
Additional practical suggestion along 
the lines of this article can be found 
in the following references: “Organi- 
zation of the Campcraft Program in 
the Camp,” $0.25; “Campcraft on Dis- 
play,’ Camping Magazine, June 1949; 
“Progressive Scale of Skills for Trip 
Requirements,” $0.35; “Outline of Trip 
Duties,” $0.20; and “Care of Food 
and Equipment on Trips,” $0.40. Pub- 
lications for which prices are given 
are available, mostly in mimeographed 
form, from Camp Publications, Bar 


Harbor, Me. 
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By ELeanor T. Bacon 


T WOULD BE most unlikely that 
| the camp director, in beginning to 
check up on equipment and supplies 
for the next camping season, will be 
intimately acquainted with the details 
of all areas of the camp program. In 
the matter of equipment and supplies, 
the craft area is a mass of names con- 
fusing to one who is not working 
closely with it. It is therefore most im- 
portant for the director first to give at- 
tention to the crafts counselor’s final 
summer report of the latter’s evalua- 
tion of the success of the program and 
recommendations for next year. The 
use of an outline for this report such 
as the one following will give the di- 
rector a very clear picture of the ac- 
tivity. 

The counselor’s final report of the 
summer work should include in narra- 
tive or outline form: 

1. Percentage of participation of total 
camp enrollment in crafts. 

2. Use of craft facilities by other 
camp activities. 

3. Popular projects—general success 
in carrying them out. 

4. Unpopular projects—possible rea- 
sons for unpopularity. 

5. Suggestions for improvement of 
building and fixtures, additional equip- 
ment, staff, reference material, etc. 

Whether the crafts counselor has 
been on the staff for several years or a 
new person comes in every summer, it 
would also be wise for the director to 
refer to the final activity reports for the 
last several summers. In this way he 
can see whether the craft program has 
been working in harmony with the 
total camp program and moving for- 
ward, as well as whether certain rec- 
oiamendations for changes, improve- 
ments, and new equipment are being 
redeatedly made. If the latter condi- 
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tion exists, certainly some special con- 
sideration should be given to the re- 
peated recommendations this year. 

Secondly, in the light of these re- 
ports and the condition of the budget, 
some study of the craft shop and its 
inventory of equipment should be 
made to determine what replacements 
and new additions can be purchased. 
Here the importance of an organized 
and meaningful inventory cannot be 
emphasized vigorously enough. Due to 
the highly specialized nature of so 
much of the equipment in the craft 
field, the inventory should use such 
descriptive names and sizes as are 
found in the supply catalogs. What can 
an item such as “3 pr. pliers” mean 
to the director or new craft counselor 
when he knows that well over a dozen 
varieties and sizes of pliers are avail- 
able? By adding a few details the item 
becomes “3 pr. flatnose pliers—5 inch” 
and has much more meaning to any- 
one using the inventory. 

As the stock of equipment grows in 
size, it is also important that costs or 
approximate values be included on the 
inventory as well as notations as to 
general condition and_ replacement 
needs. This type of inventory will take 
some time to set up, but once that task 
is done, only additions and deletions 
wil! have to be made in future years. 

A separate inventory of consumable 
supplies such as sandpaper, pencils, and 
paints, following the same form as the 
equipment inventory, should also be 
kept. If there is a frequent turn-over of 





Determine Craft Shop Needs 


craft counselors, it is a good idea to 
include notes in the inventory as to 
unsuitable items so that things of poor 
quality or unsatisfactory performance 
will not be re-ordered. 

When campers pay for their craft 
materials or projects separately from 
their tuition fee, it is usually best to 
keep a third inventory of these items. 
Otherwise these items should be in- 
cluded in the inventory of consumable 
supplies. (If materials are sold to 
campers, a mark-up of 15-20°% of the 
catalog price will shipping 
charges, cutting waste, etc., and keep 
your books in the black.) 

It has been my experience that craft 
counselors are wise to re-check the in- 
ventories as the craft shop is being set 
up and things unpacked from winter 
storage, and to add all new equipment 
purchases to the inventory immediately. 
Then about.a week before the end of 
camp they should make a quick check 
of the equipment inventory to see what 
items are missing from the shop. 

At our camp, scissors and hammers 
were always mysteriously wandering 
into cabins and other activity centers, 
despite repeated requests that they be 
used only in the craft shop. To keep 
this wandering at a minimum, a large 
hanging tool board with silhouettes of 
all tools was installed in the craft shop 
so that missing items could be detected 
quickly after activity periods. Also 
some part of each tool, usually the 
handle, was painted with a bright en- 
amel. 
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If similar types of tools are being 
used in several different activity cen- 
ters, it would be advisable to purchase 
separate tools for each and use differ- 
ent identifying paint colors to keep 
‘hem in their proper places. To pre- 
vent loss of tools through breakage due 
to careless handling, counselors must 
take the responsibility of being sure 
that campers are instructed in the use 
of any unfamiliar tool before it is used. 

In building up the equipment for a 
craft shop, initial purchases of equip- 
ment should be made gradually over a 
period of years. In this way, replace- 
ment that is necessary as a result of 
normal depreciation should not become 
a financial burden in any one year. 

Listings of minimum adequate 
working equipment for the average- 
size camp in the crafts area can be- 
come quite detailed due to the great 
variety of activities that are possible 
and to the role the director wishes the 
craft program to play in relation to the 
total camp program. The following 
lists of basic equipment and consum- 
able supplies will form the nucleus of 
a good crafts program in either a boys’ 
or girls’ camp. Further specialized tools 
and supplies are required for such 
crafts as clay modeling, leatherwork, 
jewelry and metalwork, block printing, 
stenciling, silk screen printing, puppet- 
ry, and weaving, but many creative 
activities can be planned using this 
basic equipment with materials ob- 
tained from nature. 


General Tools and 

Equipment 

2-4 movable tables (3’x8’) 

| stationary work bench 
(2° x 10°) 
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Camp Wyonegonie—Eames Studio 


12-24 stools 

hanging tool board 

bulletin board 

cupboard space (at least 3’ x 
3’ x 6) 

boxes for storage 

small tin cans and wide-mouth 

bottles 

rulers 

yard sticks 

tape measure 

T-squares 

try-squares 

SCISSOrS 

compasses 

18” paper cutter 

craft knives (various shaped 

blades ) 

tin snips 

mixing spoons 

palette knives 

crocks or pails 

pen holders 

oil stone 

med. weight vises 

“C” clamps—5” 

rubber mallets 

claw hammers 

ball pein hammers 

crosscut saws 

rip saws 

coping saws 

keyhole saw 

screwdrivers 

chisels—¥4 ”-1” 

smoothing planes 

nail set 

pr. regular pliers 

pr. side cutting pliers—6” 


wee 
hm — Ww ho 


Do = HAN O 


pr. chain nose pliers—6" 

pr. round nose pliers—4” 
pr. parallel-jaw half-round 
nose pliers—5S” 


1 brace and bit—wood twist 
and auger bits 


1 hand drill and 6 to 9 twist 


drills 
6 “V” boards 
6 wood carving gouge sets 
4 wood rasps—12-14" 


ad 


2? each—flat and half-round, 


rat-tail type. 
4 metal files—8” 
2 each—med. and smooth 
cut flat, half-round type 
12 glass sheets—10” x 12” 
24 pencils 
Consumable Supplies 
12 erasers 
6 boxes crayons 
6 boxes colored chalk 
1 box pins 
1 box thumb tacks 
| box paper clips 
6 pkg. needles (assorted ) 
12 letter pen points (assort.) 
24-single-edge razor blades 


8 varnish and enamel brushes. 


ew 


36 water color brushes, #¢2-4- 


10 Ibs. rags 
| box tongue depressors 
2 doz. coping saw blades 


| lb. 3£000 steel wool 


3 doz. sheets sandpaper—#1, 


2/0, +#4/0 
large quantity of old news- 
papers 
qt. paste 
pt. glue 
tubes household cement 
can light oil 
gal. turpentine 
gal. den. alcohol 
qt. spar varnish 
qt. white shellac 
lb. paste wax 
bottles India ink 


red, yellow, green, blue, 
brown, black, white 


| pt. each color enamel paint; 


red, yellow, green, blue, 
brown, black, white 

4 boxes water color paints 
| roll tracing paper 

| roll Kraft paper 

| pkg. wax paper 

| pkg. aluminum foil 

| pkg. carbon paper 

| ream typewriter second 
sheets 


6 


qt. each color poster paint— 


| pkg. each color construction 


paper—red, yellow, green, 
blue, purple, brown, black, 


white 


salvaged backs of mimeograp 


stencils 
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Care 0 


FTER THE CLOSE ot camp, 
A counselors can do much to store 
equipment in condition for use during 
the next camping season. Where they 
leave off the director and staff must 
begin. Repairs and painting are best 
done in the fall rather than the spring. 
Not only does this lengthen the life of 
the equipment but the weather in the 
fall is more suitable for this type of 
work. Moreover, doing it now also 
makes the opening of camp in the 
spring a much shorter process. 
waterfront 


Before leaving 


counselors should make a complete 


Calnp 


inventory of equipment and _ supplies. 
This should list the equipment and 
contain notes on its condition and re- 
pairs which will be necessary. All im- 
should note 


portant, the inventory 


where each piece of equipment is 
stored for the winter. 

Requisitions for new equipment 
should also be made by counselors be- 
fore they leave camp. These lists should 
include the name of the item desired, 
its description or specifications, the 
manufacturer from whom it could be 
ordered, and its approximate cost. If 
possible, the director should discuss 
these lists with the waterfront heads as 
well as evaluate the summer's program 
with them. 

Safety equipment, life lines, ring 
buoys, torpedo buoys, heaving lines, 
life boat, bamboo poles or shepherds 
crooks are musts on a waterfront. Par- 
ticular care should be taken during the 
summer that they are always in place, 
in good repair, and ready for instant 
use. This care and proper winter stor- 
age will preserve them and keep nec- 
essary replacements at a minimum. 

While the camp season is fresh in 
mind is also the time for counselors to 
“sell” the director on new equipment 
or the need to replace equipment to 
make the next season’s program more 
effective. The optimum amount of 
waterfront craft (canoes, boats,  sail- 
boats, and surfboards) will be deter- 
mined by the physical layout of the 
camp, opportunities the waterfront area 
»rovides, abilities of the staff, and pro- 
sam. desires. 

A good measure of the possible ade- 
juacy of the equipment can be found 





itertront Equipment 


By ANN ELIZABETH WEBER 


in the following way: Take the maxi- 
mum number of campers who would 
use the equipment in a day. Multiply 
this by the number of activity days in 
the season. Divide into this total the 
number of campers using the equip- 
ment. You now have an idea of the 
amount of experience a camper can 
receive in boating, canoeing, and sail- 
ing skills during the season. Remember 
too that if canoe trips are taken during 
the summer there should be enough 





equipment and staff to continue hav- 
ing canoeing in camp during the trip 
times. 

Not only should next season’s needs 
be considered but also future develop- 
ments of program and facilities. Water- 
front equipment is expensive and ad- 
ditions and replacements can best be 
made with long range planning. A 
tew paddles, oars, kneeling pads, and 
miscellaneous equipment purchased 
each year will insure good equipment 
every year instead of major replace- 
ments every few years. Building a 
fleet of boats, sailboats, or canoes over 
a period of years is much easier on the 
budget than having to do it all at 
once. With good care a boat should 
last 15 years or more. Without proper 
care boats deteriorate quickly. 

The greatest hazard to equipment is 
moisture. Much of the safety of water- 
front equipment depends upon _ the 
buoyancy of the object. Canvas will rot 
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and wood unprotected from dampness 
will become waterlogged and lose its 
buoyancy. This does not mean that a 
thick layer of paint or varnish will 
suffice. Excess paint or varnish not 
only adds weight, which makes han- 
dling equipment difficult, but layers of 
paint will eventually crack and water 
will seep in. 

Old paint and varnish should be re- 
moved before a new surface is applied. 
In many areas, it is dificult now to 
find men who know how to do this 
work properly. If you are not fortunate 
and do not have someone who can 
repair and refinish your boats and 
canoes, it is best to send them to a 
boat and canoe manufacturer where 
skilled craftsmen can do the work. You 
will be repaid for the shipping cost by 
the many additional years of service 
you will receive from the craft. 

Perhaps the following list will be of 
help in checking the winter storage of 
your equipment. 

Swimming 

Life lines—Take out of water, dry 
thoroughly, replace ropes or splice sec- 
tions in where needed. Paint wooden 
floats. Store in dry, tight building. 

Ring buoys, torpedo buoys—Paint if 
necessary and store in dry place. 

Bamboo poles—Check for splits, tape 
if necessary and store in dry place. 

Diving boards—Check for cracks or 
beginning of splits. Examine cocoa 
matting for wear and possible replace- 
ment need. 

Flutterboards, foot-boards and other 
teaching aids—Paint if necessary and 
store in dry place. 

Dock, floats, diving stand, ladders, 
turning boards—Examine and note re- 
pair needs. This will also have to be 
done again in the spring, if the equip- 
ment is left out. Steel piers which are 
disassembled for the winter should be 
scraped and painted. Rust can get a 
terrific head start over a winter’s time. 

Canoeing and Boating 

Canvas canoes—Clean of sand and 
dirt, check for cracked ribs, planking, 
splintered gunwales, loose stem bands, 
thwarts and seats missing or in need of 
repair. Note need for canvas to be re- 
paired, old paint removed and mew 
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surface applied. To protect canoes from 
dampness and prevent wood from be- 
coming rotten, a protecting coat of var- 
nish should be applied to the inside 
and gunwales. Canoes with cracked 
ribs or a thwart missing will lose their 
shape over the winter months and re- 
pairs are then very difficult. 

Aluminum canoes—Clean thoroughly 
of sand and dirt. Remove small dents 
with a leather hammer. Steel wool will 
do much to take out small surface 
scratches and make the canoes look 
like new. 

Canoe storage—Store inverted on 
horizontal wooden braces which are 
one-half the length of the canoe apart. 
Canvas canoes must be kept in a dry 
building. Aluminum canoe air-pocket 
gaskets should be opened to keep water 
from condensing inside and remaining 
there. 

Paddles—Make repairs before pad- 
dles are stored in a dry place for the 
winter. They should be oiled or var- 
nished and their grip sanded and oiled. 
Paddles should then be hung by the 
flare of the grip or in a paddle rack 
similar to the one used outside in the 
summer. Split or cracked blades can be 
repaired with glue and fish line where- 
as dampness soon enlarges the split 
and the paddle becomes useless. 

Kneeling pads—Dry thoroughly and 
store in dry, tight building. 

Boats—Clean thoroughly and then 
check for repairs needed. Gunwales, 
transom, keel, bottom, and rowlocks. 
If necessary scrape and repaint. 


Oars—Examine for splinters and 
splits. Sand and paint or varnish. Store 
in dry place. 

Surfboards — Check seams, drain 
thoroughly. Sand and paint or varnish 
if necessary. Store flat, or on edge in 
a rack, in a dry place. 

Sailing 

Boats — lf stored outside sailboats 
should be covered with canvas (regular 
boat cover, tent fly, or old sail.) Allow 
for ventilation. Lash down tight so 
that windstorms will not loosen can- 
vas. If the boat is wooden, plugs should 
be removed, so that all water will drain 
out. Grease the turnbuckles, too. 


Mast and boom—Store flat and in- 
side dry building. 

Sails—Be sure they are dry, fold care- 
fully and store in dry building to pre- 
vent mildew. 

Other gear (tiller, rudder, center- 
board, etc.)—Clean, dry, store in build- 
ing. 
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News from Camp Suppliers 


Portable Vegetable Peeler 
Offers Advantages 

A new vegetable peeler, designed 
especially for camps and other similar 
organizations, has been announced by 
Universal Industries, 360 Mystic Ave- 
nue, Somerville, Mass. Designated Un1- 
vex Deluxe Model D, the machine has 
a peeling capacity of 20 pounds of 





potatoes or other deeprooted vege- 
tables, mixed if desired, per minute. 
An automatic timer is included to 
control the operation and prevent over- 
peeling. Waste is said to be so com- 
pletely pulverized that it will flow 
down any standard drain without clog- 
ging. 

Built of non-rusting stainless steel, 
the equipment weighs but 55 pounds. 
It can be placed anywhere—on a coun- 
ter, drainboard, table, or a special 
stand supplied by the makers. Its 
'’, h.p. motor operates on 115 volt, 
60-cycle current. 


Commercial Refrigeration 
Described in Booklet 

A new 50-page booklet titled “Tale 
of Tyler” describes the quarter-century 
experience of Tyler Fixture Corp., in 
manufacture of commercial refrigera- 
tors, as well as others of the company’s 
products. 

Included are photographs of re- 
frigerators, walk-in coolers, and _stor- 
age freezers, which should prove in- 
teresting to camp directors desirous of 
improving their refrigeration practices. 

Complimentary copies of the book 
may be obtained by writing Tyler Fix- 
ture Corp., Niles, Mich. 


Adaptable Intercom System 
Is Introduced 

A new “job-fitted” intercommunica- 
tions system said to be adaptable to any 
requirement from a simple inter-office 


system to a complex layout has been 
announced by ‘Talk-A-Phone Co., 
1512 S. Pulaski, Chicago. 

Described by its makers as the inter- 
com that “has everything—does every- 
thing” the device is said also to be 
economical in price. 


New Fiberglas Dinghy 
In Production 

Production is now under way on a 
new 121% foot sailing dinghy expected 
to be of considerable interest to camp 
directors. The boats are molded in one 
piece of Fiberglass reinforced with 
Laminac resin. According to the manu- 
facturers, Beetle Boat Co., P. O. Box 
809, New Bedford, Mass., the craft 
will weigh about 200 pounds, have a 
beam of five feet and 72 sq. ft. of sail 
area. 

Designed by three Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology men, features of 








the boats include their smooth stream- 
lining, absence of such habits as swell- 
ing and warping, and ease of operation 
of the Fiberglas centerboard. The din- 
ghies are described as representing a 
compromise between extreme racing 
and training-type sailboats, incorporat- 
ing many of the good features of both. 


Dishwashing Detergent 
Is Announced 

Addition of a new synthetic deter- 
gent called Arctic Syntex HD to its 
line of products has recently been an- 
nounced by the Industrial Department 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 
Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. Among 
other uses, it is recommended for hand 
dishwashing and cleaning of floors, 
linoleum, painted surfaces and wood. 
A folder and booklet describing its 
uses and properties is available from 
the maker. | 
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[TCHEN equipment and its po- 
K sitioning in the food preparation 
area is a topic which deserves more 
attention and action than it frequently 
gets. To tear out and re-arrange plumb- 
ing, electrical, refrigeration, and other 


similar services which are already in- 


stalled may, of course, prove expensive. 
Still, it would definitely be worthwhile 
giving this possibility the closest scru- 
tiny in many camps. 

In the first place, it may prove 
feasible, through use of modern, 
streamlined equipment, to make pos- 
sible better kitchen efficiency at rela- 
‘ively: low cost. Again, it may be dem- 
onstrated that even a thorough kitchen 
evamp will pay for itself in a rela- 
ively short time, in terms of lower 
<itchen operating costs. 

Julian Salomon, well-known camp 
rchitect, has stated that “a well plan- 
ned and equipped kitchen is an im- 
portant contribution to the success of 
the entire camp operation. A good 
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kitchen layout saves space and time, 
enables service to proceed in an orderly 
manner, and provides better results 
from kitchen help and equipment.” 

Several questions might be asked in 
relation to the kitchen. 


Is your kitchen big enough? Au- 
thorities point out there is no exact 
formula for determining camp kitchen 
size. Some recommend it should pro- 
vide about one-third of dining room 
space. A survey of 40 camps in 1950 
by Harold L. Noakes showed an aver- 
age of 5.0 sq. ft. of kitchen space per 
person fed. This was against a dining 
room allocation average of 13.0 sq. 
ft. per person. 


Have you sufficient refrigeration and 
storage space? There is an under- 
standable but unfortunate tendency to 
underestimate both storage-space need 
and amount of refrigeration necessary. 
This can result in many difficulties. 
Deliveries for which there is no ready 


Camp Conrad Weiser 


ood Food Is Fundamental 


Check up now fo assure top-notch meals in 1953 


storage space are likely to be left un- 
stored or unrefrigerated while space 
is made or found. This means spoilage 
hazard, accident hazard, sometimes 
considerable waste of expensive food. 
Deliveries are likely to be tucked away 
or piled up in odd little nooks and 
crannies about the kitchen or, for that 
matter, in other buildings on the camp 
property. The result is possibility of 
some items being mislaid when they 
they are wanted, some actually becom- 
ing lost, and almost assuredly much 
lost motion and labor in looking for 
wanted foods. 

There is no pat answer to the “how 
much?” question. As noted above, the 
average of 40 camps survey in 1950 
was 2.5 sq ft. of refrigeration space per 
person. The survey results did not even 
indicate a figure for square feet of 
non-refrigerated food storage space; 
perhaps this is an indication of the 
haphazardness with which food stor- 
age is approached in many camps. 
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How much space any one camp will 
need must be determined on the basis 
of its own particular situation. If the 
camp is so located that daily deliveries 
are available and feasible, not as much 
space will be necessary as in the case 
of camps distantly located from sources 
of supply. If there is real economy in 
buying in larger quantities, this will 
result in need for more refrigeration 
and storage space. And so on, down 
throught the list of factors which have 
relevance to your own camp. 

Electric refrigeration is by all odds 
preferable. When it cannot be obtained, 
the only acceptable alternative is ice. 
No other method can be regarded as 
safe for protection of milk and perish- 
ables. It is of course, satisfactory to use 
the old cold cellar or underground 
storage room for vegetables, provided 
it is well ventilated to change the air, 
carry off odors, and maintain tempera- 
ture and humidity at desirable levels. 

In camps which are somewhat re- 
mote, a twocompartment walk-in re- 
frigerator is recommended. One part 
can be used for milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, the second for meat, with the 
space in between utilized for vege- 
tables. A frozen-food compartment is, 
in some instances, a desirable adjunct, 
as it may make it possible to buy 
food in quantity at year-low prices and 
store until the next camp season. 

Food storage space should be prop- 
erly equipped with shelves, bins, closed 
closets, and shelves, so that all of the 
wide variety of foods used in the camp 
can be properly stored. The storage 
room should have light, of course, and 
a window to assure suitable ventilation. 


Is there a definite place for food de- 
liveries? As has already been pointed 
out, haphazard delivery of food sup- 
plies, at the whim and convenience of 
the truckman, is poor. policy. The de- 
livery area should, naturally, be near 
to the storage and refrigeration area. 
The delivery platform should, ideally, 
be on a level with the storage area, to 
eliminate ramps, stairs, and lifting and 
carrying of heavy containers. It should 
also be so that it is never 
necessary to place deliveries in aisles 
where they may easily be tripped over. 
All deliveries should be checked and 


inspected—purveyors occasionally make 


located 


mistakes, even as you and I. 


Are food preparation areas conve- 
nient? These should logically be located 
conveniently to both storage (including 
retrigeration) facilities, and cooking 
areas. They should be equipped with 
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Every camp needs ample hot water 


sinks, running water, and garbage-dis- 
posal facilities. Here too should be lo- 
cated time and labor saving machines 
such as those for peeling, mixing, slic- 
ing, grating and shredding. Whether 
all or some of these machines belong 
in any camp depends on the circum- 
stances. However, every camp director 
would be wise to investigate the ad- 
vantages offered by such equipment, 
and relate these advantages to his own 
need, before making a decision either 
for or against. 


Are all aisles of satisfactory width? 
For best operation, it is pointed out, 
there should be four-foot aisles through- 
out the kitchen. Anything narrower 
than this is likely to result in con- 
fusion, slowdown of personnel, and 
possibly in increased accident hazard. 


Are all facilities placed in proper re- 
lation to each other? This is indeed 
a large question and a most important 
one. No one could answer it without 
a careful and detailed study of present 
equipment location and alternate pos- 
sible layouts. For greatest efficiency, 
management consultants state that “al 
materials should pass in logical se- 
quence trom one operation to an- 
other,” without back-tracking or cross- 
traffic. 

It is recommended that camp direc- 
tors studying this subject consult books 
on camp development, restaurant man- 
agement, institutional kitchen manage- 
ment, and other similar subjects, to get 
the benefit of best thinking on the sub- 
ject. 





Cooking Equipment 

Is your cooking equipment the best 
there is for the purpose? Camp plan- 
ning authorities point out that “wood 
and coal are rapidly giving way to 
bottled gas, oil, or elecricity” as fuel 
for camp kitchen use. Reasons for 
this shift include cleanliness, greater 
convenience, and the better working 
conditions which result from cooler 
kitchens. 

It is usually a mistake to try to get 
by with old, largely worn out, or gen- 
erally unsatisfactory cooking equipment 
in a camp. Much better results can be 
expected from installing a range speci- 
fically designed for the size of cooking 
load your camp represents. This usually 
means a range of hotel or institution 
size, since these are manufactured with 
needs such as those of camp in mind. 

A worthwhile adjunts to a good 
range is a two-compartment deck oven. 
This can be used for roasting, baking, 
and warming. Ordinarily, it will be 
most useful and convenient if placed 
next to the range. 


Have you enough hot water, and ts 
it always hot enough? Camps gen- 
erally have a tendency to underestimate 
their needs for hot water: a mistake 
of this results in dissatisfaction 
all around, as well as opening up the 
possibility of improper cleansing of 
dinnerware and utensils. One recom- 
mendation is that a tank capacity of 
120 gallons should be the minimum 
for any camp, and that a capacity of 
250 gallons should be the rule in camps 
having as many people as 200. The 


sort 


same survey referred to above showed 
an average water storage capacity of 
just under one gallon per person in 
camp. 

Efficiency of hot water storage will 
be increased if the tank is of the in- 
sulated variety. Water should be readily 
available at 140° for general use, and 
180° for sterilizing. In some camps it 
has been found desirable to heat all 
water to the lower figure, then employ 
a supplementary heater and tank far 

180° figure water 
used for sterilizing 


boosting to the 
which will be 


dishes, silverware, etc. 


Are your dishes clean not only to 
sight and touch, but also disinfected? 
Proper dishwashing is regarded as ot 
considerable importance by nearly ever\ 
camp director. Modern technique calls 
for pre-scraping, washing with soap 
and water, a warm water rinse, and 
disinfecting rinse. 

Hand dishwashing recommendations 
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call for immersion in boiling water for 
30. seconds, or in 170-180° water for 
two minutes, or dipping in an ap- 
propriate chlorine solution maintained 
at adequate strength. For machine dish- 
rinsing at 170-180" for 10 to 
15 seconds is recommended. 


washing, 

Following the disinfecting rinse, the 
dishes should be permitted to dry of 
their own heat, without resort to use 
of towels. The elapsed drying time, 
however, should be kept at the lowest 
figure possible. Clean tableware should 
be stored in closed closets tree of dust 
and dirt and conveniently located for 
table-setting for the next meal. 

Dishes themselves should be of such 
material and in such condition as will 
permit good sanitary practices. Crack- 
ed enamelware, for example, presents a 
dificult problem, as a result of micro- 
scopic dirt particles which find their 
way under the crack edges. 

Is your kitchen planned for fre 
saftey? Every kitchen, obviously, repre- 
sents some fire hazard. The thing to 
do, therefore, is so to plan that the 
hazard is reduced to the minimum, 
that staff is constantly impressed with 
the need for safe practice, and that 
adequate equipment is available, in 
good condition, for quickly snufhing 
out any fire which might start. 

Architects recommend that ranges, 
ovens and hot-water heaters be install- 
d on a concrete, rather than wood, 
ase. Moreover, this base should go 
io the ground as a self-supporting unit. 
\ ventilating hood also offers fire pro- 
tection. 


| 
i 
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Selection and location of fire ex- 
‘inguishers also calls for thought. Re- 
nember these things: (1) Different 
pes of fires call for different kinds of 
xtinguishers; (2) The first few  sec- 
nds in fighting a fire are the most 
ital; (3) Fire extinguishers must be 
egularly inspected and maintained in 
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ing machine 1s a 
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ment. 


proper operating condition; (4) Fire- 
fighting equipment is no good unless 
the personnel assigned to the area 
where it is located know how to use it. 

Is your kitchen equipment kept 
clean? This reters not to casually clean, 
but scrupulously clean. Not to occasion- 
ally clean, but regularly clean. Not to 
clean where it shows, but clean all 
over. Such care can best be had by 
preparing in writing a complete and 
specific cleaning schedule. Experts say 
that this kind of cleaning will not 
only add greatly to the appearance of 
the kitchen, but will also much more 
effectively safeguard camper health, 
and result in adding many years to the 
useful life of camp kitchen equipment. 

Is all food equipment regularly in- 
spected and maintained in proper work- 
ing order? Regular, planned mainte- 
nance of all equipment in the camp 
food area, with repairs and _ replace- 
ments before breakdowns occur, is a 
wise procedure. It takes only one re- 
frigerator breakdown during the height 
of the season, for example, to waste 
many dollars of food, endanger camp- 
er health, completely upset all your 
food planning, and understandably dis- 
gruntle the food staff. It takes only 
one breakdown of the camp’s hot-water 
system to produce similar results. It 
takes only one kitchen fire due to 
faulty maintenance, to seriously injure 
some kitchen personnel and spoil your 
camp's reputation. 

How much less expensive and more 
satisfactory, therefore, it would be to 
take the time to plan and carry 
through a regular system of inspection, 
lubrication where called for, of worn 
parts, readjustment where necessary, 
and general preventive maintenance. 

Are your sanitary precautions ade- 
quate? The desirability of making cer- 
tain food equipment is kept clean has 
mentioned. This, of 


course, is equally applicable to the 
entire food area. 

Garbage handling and disposal needs 
also to be given careful consideration. 
If garbage cans are placed on wheeled 
dollies, for ease of moving, is will help 
assure that they will be emptied regu- 
larly. After being removed from the 
kitchen, and while awaiting empty- 
ing, cans should be kept tightly closed 
and stored on a concrete platform. 
They should of course, be emptied fre- 
quently; ACA standards call for empty- 
ing at maximum intervals of 48 hours. 

Disposal should also be handled in 
a sanitary fashion, either by having 
the waste hauled completely away from 
the camp grounds, by incineration, or 
by burying under at least six inches ot 
well-tamped earth. Garbage cans, after 
emptying should be thoroughly washed 
and sterilized before being used again. 

Convenient washing facilities, with 
soap and hot and cold water, should 
be provided for all personnel, includ- 
ing campers, who assist in the kitchen 
or in setting tables and other similar 
tasks. It does no good to safeguard 
food storage and dishwashing, and 
then permit handling of foods, utensils 
or dinnerware by personnel with hands 
not recently washed. Proper health 
checkups of all kitchen personnel are 
vital, for the same reasons. 

There should also be a definite and 
effective plan for control of all forms 
of vermin which might frequent the 
food area. 

Is your plan of serving food to the 
dining room good? Ideally, it should 
not be necessary for waiters to go into 
the cooking area for food or to return 
used dishes. Moreover, separate “in” 
and ‘out’ windows or doors should be 
provided, tor the dual purpose of 
eliminating trafic hazards and im- 
proving service. 

Does your plan include a desk for 
the dietitian? The job of being dietitian 
or head cook for a camp is a big one, 
and an important one. In any camp, 
the person in charge should at least 
have a desk, conveniently located, 
where he or she can keep records, 
make plans, etc. 

Studying your camp’s food service, 
to ascertain how it measures up in 
answering the questions asked in this 
article—plus others you will think of 
in the course of your survey—will un- 
deniably take a good bit of your time. 
But it is almost axiomatic that the time 
will prove to have been well spent, 
when the 1953 camp season gets under 
way and you begin to reap the benefits. 
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Constructive summary of special 


check-up articles will help to 


Pat This Issue to Work for You 


excellent food for 
tuought on many important facets of 
site selection, development, improve- 
ment, maintenance, and operation. It 
is the purpose of this summarization 
to aid directors and executive personnel 
to digest and assimilate this material, 
and to plan a practical dynamic pro- 


‘ons FOREGOING articles have 


presented 


gram of action. 

Physical planning can be divided 
into three general categories: planning 
for new sites or the major rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of existing ones, 
routine operation of existing physical 
facilities, and annual preventive and 
corrective maintenance. The relative 
importance of these will vary with 
each camp. 

The extent to which the permanent 
staff can carry the responsibility for 
the enactment of the varied facets of 
the work will be directly proportional 
to the ability and experience of the ad- 
ministrative and caretaker staffs. 

Assuming that in some areas of the 
work expert advice is to be solicited for 
the solution of specific problems or gen- 
eral consultation, there are many pre- 
liminary details that should be accom- 
plished by the staff to mest efficiently 
utilize these services. 

Development of a New Site or Re- 
habilitation and Expansion of an Exist- 
ing Camp: 

If the problem to be considered is in 
this category of planning, the execu- 
tive staff, prior to the enlistment of 
specialist advice, should make a long 
range analysis for a period of at least 
10 years ahead. This analysis should 
consider the tollowing questions: 


|. Motivation for Creation of a 
Camp. 

A searching 
made to determine the basic primum 
mobile for creating the camp—using 
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inquisition must be 


By CuHarces E. Pounp 


this word in its broadest connotation— 
as distinguished from the objectives to 
be achieved during its operation. These 
motivations can generally be classified 
as follows: 

Altruistic desire to improve the wel- 
fare of people through pleasurable ex- 
periences in groups. 

Specific intention of indoctrination of 
people into a non-voluntary program. 

Primary aim to offer an attractive 
program to sufficient people to yield a 
net profit. 


2. Objectives to be Accomplished. 

The specific objectives vary with each 
camp, from the pure self selective deri- 
vation of pleasure to the teachings of 
specific skills, inculcation of ideals, or 
overcoming of individual handicaps. 
Whatever the objectives, the important 
thing is that they be formulated into a 
definite policy to preclude individually 
inspired vacillations and _ digressions 
from the accomplishment of the long 
range objectives of the camp. This does 
not imply that an inflexible dogma 
should be established, but rather that 
any changes in the principles guiding 
the operation of the camp should be 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 
Within this policy the program of the 
camp is operated. 


3. Funds Available. 

In the final analysis the monetary 
considerations will be the governing 
factor of how ambitious a project can 
be undertaken. 


4. Time for ‘Completion. 

This will determine the logical se- 
quence in which the various portions 
of the overall job will be accomplished. 

With clear answers to these ques- 
tions established, expert advice should 
be obtained to aid camp personnel judi- 
ciously to carry out the procedure 
stated in the previous article relating 


to “Choosing a Site.” Many camp peo- 
ple have deemed themselves qualified 
to follow a site selection criterion out- 
line without competent advice, only to 
find that the sites acquired have been 
either entirely unsuitable for the in- 
tended program or have required large 
expenditures to overcome objectional 
aspects. Examples are legion: one in- 
volves a group who after winter in- 
spections purchased a site only to find 
the following spring that 90°% of the 
area was rampant with poison ivy. An- 
other concerns a group which _ pur- 
chased an existing camp without com- 
plete investigation, only to be advised 
just prior to the start of new construc- 
tion that a new building code had been 


passed which prohibited the use of 


tents and thereby required more expen- 
sive construction. 


After a site has been found that most 
nearly meets the requirements of the 
proposed program, the principles and 
procedures outlined in the articles “In 
Developing Your Camp the Big Word 
Is Plan,” and “Better Buildings and 
Facilities’ should be carried out. Dur- 
ing discussions with the expert con- 
sultants, questions should be asked to 
extract from their widespread expert- 
ence helpful information to supplement 
the proposed program objectives and 
methods. Still each camp should have 
a personality of its own, and not be 
subjugated to some other successful 
program previously established. 


The total development or rehabilita- 
tion plan should be evolved, with em- 
phasis on the adaptability of the plan 
to both the site and existing facilities. 
A functional architectural style should 
be selected and detailed plans prepared. 
Designs of structures should stress sim- 
plicity of operation and maintenance, 
and* equipment selected for readily 
available service and replacement of 
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parts. When the master plan is crystal- 
ized it should be preserved in graphic 
pictorial form. 

Actual construction of facilities and 
structures can be achieved by either 
one of the contract methods discussed 
later, or by purchasing materials with 
labor hired, volunteered, or supplied by 
permanent staff. The system to be util- 
ized will depend on the size and com- 
plexity of the project, the ability of 
the permanent staff, and the location of 
the work. Most non-profit camps enjoy 
courtesy discounts from manufacturers 
or wholesalers of materials and there- 
fore appreciable savings can be realized 
if the director purchases materials and 
hires or recruits labor. This method is 
satisfactory for small projects; however, 
the overhead involved in establishing a 
supervisory organization to control a 
major job exceeds the general con- 
tractor’s fee. Further, since most camps 
boards require exact costs before au- 
thorizing construction this requirement 
can best be met with a lump sum con- 
tract with a 100°% performance bond. 
Advantages of various types of con- 
tracts are as follows: 

Professor James Irwin Tucker writ- 
ing in the book “Contracts in Engi- 
nering” describes the following types 
of contracts as considered from the 
standpoint of: 

(1) Lowest total cost to the owner, (2) 
Greatest speed of construction, (3) Best work- 
manship and (4) Future business between 
owner and contractor, based upon past ex- 
perience. 

(A) Under the ‘“Lump-Sum” contract the 
contractor agrees to furnish all labor and 
materials necessary to complete a certain def- 
inite piece of work (plans, specifications, and 
details of which must be complete) for a def- 
inite lump-sum (or at unit-prices.) 

While at first glance this appears to be a 
very reasonable, harmless and_ peaceful sort 
of a contract, it is in fact often anything but 
that. Difficulties arise when the owner changes 
his mind, or the engineer changes his plans, 
and the opportunity arises for the contractor 
to charge for ‘‘extras’”—sometimes a thing he 
has been earnestly hoping for. From now on 
the essence of the lumpsum theory is vio- 
lated, for there is now added the contingencies 
of costs for extras, time extensions, and law- 
vers’ fees. 

As the interests of the owner and of the 
‘ontractor are opposed financially, the above 
oop-holes, and many others practically un- 
voidable in a lump-sum contract, will or- 
inarily be taken advantage of by the con- 
trictor, since the money he can save he is 

ing for himself. 

“What does the owner pay for under this 
form of contract?” The first premise is that 
\.€ contractor will not work without a profit. 

irthermore, he is taking the risk of un- 

vorable circumstances; he therefore adds a 
ood stiff percentage so that he may be sure 

his profit, whatever happens. If the pos- 
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sible extra hazard does not materialize, then 
the contractor has made two profits, if he 
has previously allowed for a reasonable profit 
supposing that he will do the work under 
“ordinary” conditions. But specially favorable 
circumstances are as likely to arise, on the 
average, as often as the unfavorable ones first 
contemplated, and in such a case the con- 
tractor will have made three profits. 

Another disadvantage is that the owner 
cannot hold the contractor to the speed re- 
quirements, nor to the date of completion in 
case he has ordered extra work. 

(B) In the “Percentage” contract the con- 
tractor agrees to furnish all materials and 
labor necessary to complete the entire under- 
taking for cost, plus an agreed percentage of 
the said cost. This would seem to be a very 
desirable arrangement. The owner can regu- 
late the time of completion, the class of labor 





he will employ, the modes of execution, 
quality of materials, etc. The interests of the 
owner and contractor are identical, so far as 
speed of construction and the desire to obtain 
good work are concerned, and the chances 
for continued pleasant relations are good, if 
it were not for the fact that the owner 1s 
apt to suspect that the contractor may be in- 
creasing the cost for the sake of getting more 
profit, since that is directly proportional to the 
cost of the whole undertaking. 

(C) To remove the above temptation from 
the path of the contractor, the ‘‘Cost-Plus-a- 
Fixed-Sum” contract was devised. It possesses 
all the advantages of the “percentage” con- 
tract, and the only discoverable disadvantage 
is that the owner cannot possibly get his 
undertaking completed for less than cost, as 
might happen under the “lump-sum” con- 
tract—supposing the contractor had made an 
error in his bid and had not had an oppor- 
tunity to recoup himself on “extras.”’ 

Under a scheme of profits equal to a pre- 
determined sum, the interests of both parties 
are identical, since the owner knows in ad- 
vance just what the contractor will make, 
and* as the contractor’s profits or salary are 
assured, it 1s for his interest to perform the 
work in such a manner as to retain the own- 
er’s patronage. This means that he will hon- 
estly endeavor to perform the work in the 
shortest possible time, with the best possible 
workmanship, and for the least cost. And the 
money which his skill and enterprise can 


save inures to the benefit of the owner, who 
is, moreover, relieved of the menace of “‘ex- 
tras” done at excessive costs. 

The owner may change his plans at will, 
he may purchase his own materials if he so 
desires, or he may require that proposals to 
buy shall be submitted to him in advance of 
ordering the materials. He may complete his 
excavations and foundations while p!ans for 
the superstructure are being drawn, and can 
have any number of skilled or carefully 
trained mechanics massed on the work as his 
own judgment or initiative indicates. Many 
other advantages will accrue to him which 
it 1s not necessary to enumerate here. 

From the contractor’s standpoint, the ad- 
vantages are no less significant and impor- 
tant. He now has an opportunity to win high 
business prestige solely upon his merits. His 
profits will be assured. He will be free from 
relations with owners who have not the 
courage to take legitimate risks in conjunc- 
tion with their undertakings, and who wish 
to saddle them upon a contractor on a lump- 
sum basis, and leave him to gamble his way 
out as best he can. And last, but not least, 
the contractor has the satisfaction of dealing 
with an owner who has no reason to suspect 
him of over reaching, who is not in constant 
dread of extortionate charges for extra work, 
and who is in fact a party to a contract offer- 
ing him complete financial insight into the 
job. 

A performance bond to guarantee 
the completion of the work in accord- 
ance with the contract is desirable. A 
reputable contractor will have no difh- 
culty furnishing such a bond, and a 
contractor who cannot supply one is 
not a good risk with whom to trans- 
act business. Such a request is not a 
disparagement to the contractor, and 
especially those camps operated with 
publicly subscribed funds must protect 


their expenditures. 

Operation of Physical Facilities 

The second phase of physical plan- 
ning is concerned with the routine 
operation of the physical plant which 
varies in its complexity with the de- 
gree of mechanization of the camp. 
This is largely a caretaker problem, 
however, the director should have a 
knowledge of the operation to be able 
to substitute for the caretaker in an 
emergency, and also to have a better 
appreciation and understanding of the 
equipment to provide for adequate 
maintenance. 

To facilitate operation of pumps, 
motors, compressors, boilers, and other 
equipment the installer should be re- 
quired to furnish written operating in- 
structions, and these should be posted 
in proximity to the particular equip- 
ment. Also a parts catalog should be 
maintained in the camp office. 

An operating schedule should be for- 
mulated which details routine daily, 
weekly, and seasonal operations; spaces 
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should be provided for initialing by the 
person performing the work. The in- 
spection and service charts should be 
meticulously kept. Every camp should 
keep a supply of electric fuses on hand, 
and similarly other small expendable 
parts such as magnetic switch heating 
element, motor brushes, pump gaskets, 
chlorinator poppet valves, etc., should 
be warehoused for immediate avail- 
ability. A portable generator for emer- 
gency operation of essential equipment 
is a worthwhile investment. During 
the camp operating season any worn 
parts that are detected should be 
tagged at the time so they will not be 
overlooked during the detailed annual 
maintenance inspection. 


Annual Preventive and Corrective 
Maintenance 


The precise operation of a smoothly 
functioning camp is attributable in no 
small part to the preventive and cor- 
rective maintenance that has been per- 
formed. Effective maintenance is not a 
haphazard replacement of parts or pre- 
servation of materials prior to breakage 
or deterioration. During the course of 
operation a detailed record should be 
kept of all recommendations by staff 
members, campers, or visitors concern- 
ing alterations or maintenance. 

At the end of the season, while the 
operating difficulties are still vivid, a 
methodical, intensive inspection should 
be made with the caretaker. All clos- 
ing camp work, off-season repairs, and 
subsequent pre-season _ preparations 
should be integrated into an itemized 
list. For average sized camps this list 
should be divided into approximately 
40 categories, as shown, with different 
types of projects listed under their ap- 
propriate sections. 

|. Latrines and Washhouses 
. Grease Traps and Septic Tanks 
Sewer Lines 
Tile Lines, Leeching Wells, Filter Beds 
. Sewage Pumps and Motors 


. Electric Plants 
. Electric Lines and Fixtures 
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8. Telephones 
9. Springs and Wells 
10. Water Pumps and Motors 
11. Water Lines and Fixtures 
12. Water Tanks 
13. Fountains and Coolers 
14. Waterfronts 
15. Aquatic Equipment 
16. Repair and Sharpen Tools 
17. Repair and Service Lanterns 
18. Tentage Repairs 
19. Cot Repairs 
20. Fire Extinguishers 
21. Kitchen Utensils 
22. Dining Halls 
23. Kitchen Stoves 
24. Hot Water Heaters and Boilers 
25. Refrigeration 
26. Roads and Bridges 
27. Landscaping 
28. Tents, Tent Platforms, Leantos, Cabins 
29. Screening 
30. Glass Replacement 
31. Telephone and Fire Lane Clearing 
32. Firewood Cutting 
33. Ice Cutting 
34. Signs and Entranceways 
35. Machinery Repairs 
36. Property Posting 
37. Pre-camp Cleanup 
38. Painting and Staining 
39. Hike Sites 
40. Flagpoles 
41. Specific Buildings. 


The director and caretaker should 
immediately analyze the program and 
prepare estimates of material and labor 
costs for each job. These should be en- 
tered onto separate cards. This inspec- 
tion should entail all equipment in- 
cluding craft, waterfront, nature, and 
other program equipment as described 
in the previous articles. 

In order to purchase economically it 
is necessary to secure competitive bids 
on overall requirements. However, to 
secure bids on comparable quality, de- 
tailed specifications must be prepared. 
These should be carefully compiled 
with emphasis on not overspecifyfng; 
for instance, if it is the camp practice 


to paint waterfronts every year for ap- 


pearance sake then it is not justified to 
purchase best quality paints that will 
afford protection for a longer period. 
Likewise, it is seldom justified to ob- 














of maintenance supplies 


tain the best quality tools for the cratt 
room, but the very best quality 1s re- 
quired in the maintenance shop. 

Overall purchasing based on compe- 
titive bids will save considerable monies 
when contrasted with the common 
practice of repetitive purchasing of 
small quantities from local sources. 

Inventory forms, when modified to 
meet the particular details of each 
camp, will facilitate inventory taking, 
standardization of equipment, prepara- 
tion of work schedules, and material 
purchasing. These forms are recom- 
mended for use in connection with 
supplies and equipment for campcraft, 
aquatic, nature, handicraft and _ ath- 
letic programs and for office, commis- 
sary, infirmary, maintenance, etc. 

The suggested procedures will result 
in efficient operation of the camp plant 
with elimination of many program- 
shattering emergencies. Much of the 
work can be accomplished by the staff, 
however. More and more the position 
of the director is largely administrative. 
The tasks of staff selection and train- 
ing, camper solicitation and _ intake, 
purchasing and the myriad of office 
details leave little time for detailed 
analysis of the requirements of develop- 
ment and maintenance needs. 

The forte of most directors is in the 
administrative and program aspects of 
the work, and it is in these areas that 
individual initiative and imagination 
should be expressed. However, few di- 
rectors have the opportunity to acquire 
the technical knowledge and experience 
required for discerning observation otf 
the physical needs. Although excellent 
literature is available regarding site se- 
lection and master planning and to a 
lesser extent to maintenance, it is never- 
theless true that, as it is also in the 
field of medicine, although all the in- 
formation is available in written form, 
it requires an expert diagnostician to 
recommend treatment. 
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Hugh W. Ransom Assumes Duties 
of ACA Executive Director 


the duties of executive director 
of the American Camping Association 
on October 1, 1952. The post was 
vacated by Dr. Gerald P. Burns’ resig- 
nation on June 2. 

Mr. Ransom comes to the ACA from 
Pittsburgh where he was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Group Work Division of 
the Health and Welfare Federation of 
Allegheny County. He is well known 
to both members of the National ACA, 
for he has served on the Board of 
Directors, and to the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Section where he has served as 
secretary. Since 1946, when he first 
joined ACA, he has been active in 
many of its activities and programs. 

Mr. Ransom was chairman of the 
Leadership Training Committee from 
1947 through 1949 and chairman of 
the Regional Reorganization Commit- 
tee for 1950-52. He has been actively 
interested in camping since 1925 when 
he first served as a counselor. In 1932 
he became a camp director and served 
in that capacity until 1942. 


Youth work has been the basis of 
Mr. Ransom’s professional career. In 
1932 he joined the Georgetown Settle- 
ment Assn. in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as 
boys’ worker and in 1935 was made its 
executive director. In this position he 
directed and supervised the agency’s 
professional workers, supervised its 
budget, directed its three councils, its 
summer camp and playgrounds, or- 
ganized four new playgrounds and 
supervised the construction of a sum- 
mer camp. 

In 1942 Mr. Ransom entered the 
U. S. Navy and served as a physical 
instructor and as the officer in charge 
of a company of Negro servicemen in 
the Southwest Pacific. 


d UGH W. RANSOM took over 


Upon completion of military service, 
Mr. Ransom entered his post at the 
Health and Welfare Federation in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ransom received his BA from 
Oberlin College and his MS from the 
New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. He has taught 
camping courses at State Teachers Col- 
ege, California, Pa., and social group 
ork at the Graduate School of Social 
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Hugh W. Ransom 


Work, West Virginia University. Other 
activities of Mr. Ransom include serv- 
ing as chairman of the Outdoor Educa- 
tion and School Camping Committee, 
Pa. Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation and president of 
the Pennsylvania Camping Federation. 

He is married and the father of two 
children. 

The selection of Mr. Ransom as 
executive director was made by a spe- 
cial ACA committee, chaired by Mrs. 
Richard Beckhard, head of the camp- 
ing department, National Girl Scout 
Headquarters, from the group of avail- 
able candidates. 


Plans Under Way for 


Region Conventions 


Seven Regional ACA Conventions 
have been scheduled for 1953, enabling 
all members of ACA to attend at least 
one. 

Region I of the ACA, which takes in 
the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, plans to hold 
its conference February 13-14 at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston. Mrs. J. V. 
Smith, New England Camping Assn., 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., has 
been named as convention chairman. 

Region IT, covering New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Washington, D. C., plans to hold its 
convention at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia on Jan. 29-30. 


Chairman of the committee planning 


the convention is Louis Sherr, 1909 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Region III, which includes Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, is plan- 
ning its convention for February 19-21 
at the Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis. 
Jack M. Perz, Boy Scouts of America, 
216 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Indianapolis, is the convention chair- 
man. 

Region IV, made up of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia, will hold its con- 
vention on Feb. 5-7 at the Atlanta, 
Ga., Biltmore Hotel. Fritz Orr, 3245 
Nancy’s Creek Road, N.W., Atlanta, 
heads the committee planning the con- 
vention. 

Region V, covering the states of 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, has scheduled 
its convention for April 30-May 2 at 
American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wisc. Convention chairman is 
Ray E. Bassett, U. S. Forest Service, 
623 N. Second St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Region VI, comprised of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
will have its convention on February 
12-14 at Extension Study Center, North 
Campus, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. The convention chairman had 
not yet been selected at the time this 
was written. 

Region VII, taking in Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Oregon, and Arizona, 
plans to hold its convention at Timber- 
line Lodge, Mt. Hood, Washington on 
March 12-15. Richard MacMorran, 
YMCA, 15th and Douglas, Longview, 
Wash., has been named as the conven- 
tion chairman. 


Dates Scheduled for 


Training Institute 


Great Lakes Park Training Institute 
will hold its eight annual meeting at 
Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana 
on February 23-27, 1953. The Institute 
is conducted by Indiana University 
with the various state park departments 
and municipal park associations of the 
Great Lakes region and their regional 
and national associations serving as co- 
sponsors. 

The planning committee for the In- 
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‘““Brownlee’’ 
Sectional Log Camp Buildings 


Easy to Erect, Saving Labor Costs 


Shipped in sections, with doors and windows installed—easy to erect. White 
cedar logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked 
. windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 


Smooth and Flush 
Interior 


Rustic and Rugged 
Exterior 


Easy 
to Maintain 


Flexible, Permitting Ready Expansion 


THE BROWNLEE CO. 


3502 GUARDIAN BLDG. 





Write for 


CATALOG 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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SAFER 
FACILITIES | 
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Camp Asset 
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Parents Like 
Bradleys 








Bradley Washfountain 
at Camp Glen Eden, 
Eagle River, Wis. 


@ Says Mr. William R. Wright, Director of Y.M.C.A. Camp 
Chief Ouray: “We installed Bradley Washfountains . . . last 
summer and are very pleased with them.” 

“In 1946, we installed Bradley Washfountains ... find them very satisfactory after 
four years’ use,” comments Mr. William A. Young, Camp Executive, Camp Kern. 

Each Bradley 54-in. Washfountain serves up to 10 
persons simultaneously and cuts down the amount of 
piping and piping connections by 80 per cent. The 
central sprayhead gives each person clean running 
water. With the automatic foot-control there are no 
faucets to touch or repair—no chance of water left 
running needlessly. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog 4701 Today. 


BRAD E, 
Wwihe 


Y.M.C.A. Camp Chief Ouray, Denver 


2381 W. 















Distributed through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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stitute selected topics for workshops 
which include: Insect Control, Wells 
and Water Systems, Maintenance of 
Beaches, Design and Maintenance of 
Bleachers, Resurfacing of Tennis 
Courts, and Maintenance and Repai: 
of Playground Equipment. One of the 
main topics of the meeting is Day 
Camp Programs. 

Reservations should be made with 
the Manager, Potawatomi Inn, Poka- 
gon State Park, Angloa, Indiana. 
Copies of reservation requests should be 
mailed to the Dept. of Recreation, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 


Al Wyman Passes On 


Alfred H. Wyman, of St. Louis, who 
was well known to many ACA mem- 
bers, as well as in recreation and social- 
work groups, died June 25 at his home 
in St. Louis. 








He had served as director of the 
Parks and Playgrounds Assn. of St. 
Louis for about 25 years and was direc- 
tor of Sherwood Forest Camp. Last 
year he was honored by the American 
Recreation Society for his outstanding 
service. 

Al will be sorely missed for what 
one camp leader thas described as his 
“calm and jovial happiness, even in 
tense moments.” 





Private Camp Report 
Is Published 


A Summary of Private Camp Meet- 
ings during the ACA 1952 National 
Convention is now available to anyone 
interested in the proceedings and who, 
perhaps, was unable to atténd all the 
meetings. The booklet contains minutes 
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SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 

Sales © Leases © Mergers 

Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-8840 
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;— THAT'S RIGHT 


the 1952 Camping Season has end- 
ed—and we hope it was the best one 
yet—but it’s not too early to plan for 
your 1953 


CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 
right NOW! 


This is the only way to find the policy 
best suited to your needs. Let us, the 
PIONEERS in Camping Insurance send 
you complete information. 





BUY ONLY THE BEST! 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Member American Camping Association 























DEPENDABLE 






SUPPLIES, 


LEATHERCRAFT 
PLASTICS 
POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ POWER TOOLS 


TEXTILE COLORS @ WOOD BURNING 
BELT CRAFT @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


For Free Catalog, Address Dept. CM1152 


WHEELING W. VIRGINIA 


















“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards 
Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 
Write for FREE 
Literature 


Ask for details on 
the new Hussey Sec- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 


Hussey Mfg. 


Co., Inc. 


529 R.R. Ave. 
N. Berwick, Me. 
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of the discussions on Goals and Ob- 
jectives of the Private Camp, Staff 
Selection, Traiming and Supervision, 
Campers and Their Needs, and Daily 
Program. Copies may be obtained from 
American Camping Assn., 343 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00 each. 





Human Relations 


Booklet 


“You and the Other One” by Marie 
E. Gaudette, Program Dept., Girl 
Scouts of the USA, is a practical guide 
on human relations for camp counse- 
lors. It covers down-to-earth situations 
such as found at mealtime, on hikes, 
during rest hour and at staff meetings. 
The booklet is available from the Divi- 
sion of Youth Services of the American 
Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 16. Prices, 10¢ each, 
7¢ in quantities of 51 to 100, and 
5¢ for 101 and over. 





Camp Survey to 
Provide Helpful Data 


Camp directors trom coast to coast 
will shortly receive in the mail a 
questionnaire from ACA asking per- 
tinent questions regarding their camp 
operation. This questionnaire is the 
first step in acquiring information tor 
a survey of camp operation and costs, 
which is being conducted under spon- 
sorship of ACA. 

Every camp director should answer 
the questions accurately and in full 
detail, so that complete information 
may be tabulated and reported back 
to you as early as possible. Answers 
will be entirely annonymous, so all 
may feel free to divulge detailed op- 
erating information. 

This survey represents one of our 
field’s first attempts to gather and ana- 
lyze facts and figures about overall 
financial operations. Its objective is to 
present for review and study the kind 
of operational information most other 
types of enterprises habitually inter- 
change, and which makes it possible 
for each to benefit from the experience 
of others. Only by complete coopera- 
tion of each camp in answering the 
questionnaire may that objective be 
accomplished. 

Such a survey on a national scale 
involving all phases of camps and 
camping has never before been at- 









POPULAR because 
they’re Ideal for any 
out-of-camp meal. 
Lightweight, sturdy, 
W ater proof, 
economical 
and good! 


Each Tripperoo serves 4 hungry 
campers and serves them well with 
tasty, nourishing food. Easy to 
prepare — just add water and cook 
over fire. Saves the trouble of 
repackaging from kitchen stock. Over 

20 menu favorites to select 
including Egg Pancake, Chili 
Con Carne, Sweet Milk Cocoa, 
Spaghetti-Tomato 
Dinner, etc., etc. 
Send for price list 
today! 


Tripperoo Department 


HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 


614 West Hubbard St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


from 





Quality Food Manufacturers Since 1891 
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CAMPING 
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CANADIAN 
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CANADIAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 














Published Four Times Annually 


Subscription Price: 


$1.25 per year; $3.50 for three years 
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CANADIAN CAMPING 


170 BLOOR STREET WEST 
TORONTO - CANADA 
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tempted in the camp field. Yet in mak- 
ing possible achievement of ACA’s 
goal of “better camping for more chil- 
dren,’ the information elicited from 
such a survey can be of vital impor- 
tance. Widespread interest in the sub- 
ject is evidenced by an article which 
appeared in Business Week recently. 
This article gave facts and figures con- 
cerning the operation of a single camp: 


medical service, and advertising. These 
single-ccamp figures can hardly serve 
as a yardstick for all camps. 

The ACA survey, with your co- 
operation, will go much deeper. From 
the information given in your answers 
to the questionnaire, ACA hopes to be 
able to present an analytical report on 
income and expenditures, as well as 
a statistical picture of camper-counselor 
ratios, physical facilities, camp activi- 


coverage. In addition to being the firs: 
survey of its kind, it will be as com 
plete as you make it, by your full anc 
accurate answers to every question. 
Results of this survey will appear in 
future issues of CamMpING MAGAZINE. 
They should be of inestimable value to 
every camp director, offering the 
chance to benefit from the experience 
of others. Every director should be able 


to increase his efficiency, as a result of 


property values, tuition fees, and ex- 


penditures for salaries, food insurance, _ ties, this opportunity to compare his own 


medical services, and insurance 








methods with those used by other 
groups. 

In these days of high costs and 
increasing problems connected with 
personnel, and_ other 
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CAMP ADVERTISING pays out in COSMOPOLITAN 


because ... [here are more than 1,760,000 boys and girls of camp 
age (under 18) in Cosmopolitan homes. 





maintenance, 
factors of camp operation, it is believed 
all will welcome this opportunity to 
add to our know-how from the ex- 
perience of others. It is just such ex- 
perience which ACA plans to chart as 
a result of its current survey. 

As a service to the camping move- 
ment, compilation of the questionnaires 
will be made by the statistical staff of 
Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, 
Inc. of Philadelphia, Boston, Nashville 
and Los Angeles. 


and because . . . Cosmopolitan has the highest-income readers of any 
major magazine with a comparable camp directory. 


THAT’S WHY . . .Some of the camps whose announcements first ap- 
peared in Cosmopolitan as long as 36 years ago are still represented in 
our 1953 Directory. 


Write COSMOPOLITAN sin se’st ot ve now vor, 1. 



















make 
your camp safer with W & T 


‘DOUBLE protection 


sk WATER SUPPLIES — even though they appear pure — can 


contain bacteria causing dysentery, cholera, and typhoid. 


Only by proper treatment — given by W&T Hypo- 
chlorinators — can effective protection be secured. For all 
types of water systems — electrically pumped, gasoline 
engine pumped, or gravity flow — there is a W&T Hypo- 
chlorinator to exactly fit the requirements. 


*& SWIMMING POOLS can be safe only if they are properly 
sterilized. W&T Chlorinators and Hypochlorinators — thelr 
dependability and accuracy proven by years of pool opera- 
tion — can give continuous protection to the pool or bathing 


pond at your camp. 
Write today for additional information on W&T Double 


Protection for water systems and swimming pools — with 
W&T Hypochlorinators and Chlorinators. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN | 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT ¥ 
5-79 NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY *« REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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To assure completeness and accuracy, 
it is of great importance that this first 
survey of camp operations receive full 
cooperation. We urge you to watch 
for the ACA questionnaire in your 
mail, to answer it fully and accurately, 
and to mail it back promptly. Let’s all 
pull together to make possible an early 
and complete report on the state of 
camping today. 


Camp Self-Appraisal 
Booklet Published 


A new pamphlet designed to assist 
camp directors, Section officials, and all 
ACA members in planning 1952-53 
meetings and studying how any camp 
can develop itself to offer “Better 
Camping for More Children,” has been 
prepared by the National Program 
Committee of ACA and distributed to 
each Section. 

The committee, chaired by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Spear of Camp Fire Girls, 
approached the problem by consider- 
ing four areas in which camps can 
improve: the director, the staff, the 
program, and the camp itself. 

Part One offers a means by which 


any director can measure himself 
against the yardstick of a good camp 
director, see visually in what areas he 
is deficient, and take affirmative steps 
to improve. Part Two offers similar 
help in achieving top staff perform- 
ance, while Part Three goes into meth- 
ods of camp programming. Part Four 
discusses the camp itself, and indicates 
steps in improvement which can be 
taken by any camp operator. 

It is hoped all Sections and Regions 
of ACA will find the material of use 
in their planning, and that all direc- 
tors will undertake the objective study 
of their camp which is made possible. 


Sectional Reports 


Region I 

New England Section Executive 
Board had its annual fall meeting at 
Brad Bentley’s camp, Wolfeboro, N. H., 
and reports that it was most stimulat- 
ing. The fall conference for the entire 
Section was held in Boston Saturday, 
November 1. Details will be reported 
in a later issue. 
Region II 

Central New York Section, at the 
Upstate Camp Conference held April 
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— ~~ Camping is over 


AFE 1 quart Flush Toilets use only 1 quart of water to 
1500% of 
toilets—cut drain field 75% —cannot be plugged—never out 
of service—no flooded toilet rooms. 


The best toilet money can buy for use with septic tank 


Write for information now TODAY. 


SAFEWAY SANITATION 


Phone PA 6006 


Replace 
Worn Out 
or Obsolete 

Sanitation NOW 


water over regular flush 


BUFFALO 21, N. Y. 
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Some prefer... 


ORANGE 


Some prefer... 


LEMON 


But everyone prefers a clean, brisk taste 









in fruit flavors! And Smith-Junior gives 
Rich in the sweet, natural 
fresh 


Junior Flavors are superior in every sense 


you just that. 


goodness of fine, fruits—Smith- 


of the word. 


You Just Can't Buy 


Better Fruit Flavors! 





SMITH-JUNIOR CO. ine 


12 Saratoga Ave. Rochester 6, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED 


A NON-PROFIT CAMP catering to 
children from N.Y. City is looking for 
s. man to assist the director. This is 
an all year position and the man must 
have experience in camp administra- 
tion, maintenance and programming. 
Give details and salary desired. Write 
Box 971, Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


COUNSELORS — Swimming, Canoe- 
ing, Sailing, Campcraft, General Athle- 
tics, Tennis. Vermont girl’s camp. 
Write Box 972, Camping Magazine, 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


HEAD COUNSELOR for fine New 
England girls’ camp; previous private 
camp experience, physical education 
background. Write Box 970, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


MISSOURI OZARKS oldest establish- 
ed private boys camp seeks additional 
staff wanting permanent summer con- 
nections. Two general counselors; Vil- 
lage director; Rifle instructor; Trip 
man, with cooking know-how; Crafts- 
man; experienced water-front man 
and nature lore counselor. Pay com- 
mensurate with experience. Give com- 
plete background. References. Write 
B. J. Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, mature, for 14 
years established Girl Scout camp on 
Upper Saranac Lake, New York. Avail- 
able January for yearly position. Ex- 
perienced person in leadership, pro- 
gramming, organization (not neces- 
sarily in Girl Scouting). Write Girl 
Scouts, 4389 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


MALE — age 32. Desires position as 
head counselor, director, program di- 
rector. High School teacher-coach, Ex- 
perienced. Many summers available. 
Energetic. Write Box 973, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
m. Jd. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, mature and re- 
sponsible, lifetime experience children’s 
work, camping and teaching; univer- 
sity graduate with post-graduate de- 
grees in education; former naval 
sports officer; wife available as co- 
director or section head, also univer- 
sity graduate, teacher and mother 
(son, 6). Write Box 974, Camping 
Magazine, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
_- a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMP DIRECTORS: Keep happy sum- 
mer memories alive throughout the 
year. Birthday cards made especially 
to remind children of a wonderful 
Summer past, and a more wonderful 
One to come. Will sell entire lot of 
8250 cards (five different designs). Best 
ofer takes the lot. Write for samples. 
Jchn Raider Associates, 232 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


SUMMER CAMP, Northern Michigan, 
nine buildings, accommodates 40, 
equipped, quarter mile beach. Wilcox, 
812 Oakdale, Jackson, Mich. 


SUMMER CAMP for boys, girls, or 
both, on lake high in Colorado Rockies, 
accommodates 100, 18 rustic buildings 
fully equipped, 28 years’ successful 
operation. Ideal for mountain climb- 
ing, fishing, riding. Price $30,000. Write 
E. S. Foster, 131 Professor St., Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


UNIQUE RESORT LODGE on beau- 
tiful lake, suitable for girls’ or adult 
camp. Write Mrs. Edward Overton, 
Towanda, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


OPERATING BOYS’ CAMP. MICHI- 
GAN. 28 acres. 700 feet lake front, 
hard sand bottom. Accommodates 84 
boys. Modern equipment. Electricity. 
W. D. Gailey, 925 N. B. C. Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


GIRLS’ CAMP, Manomet, Mass., on 
Cape Cod Bay; beautiful trees; excel- 
lent beach; tennis court; 2 badminton 
courts. Hot water, flush toilets, elec- 
tricity. Cottages for 40. Main building 
of 12 rooms. Near golf and riding. 
Selling because of illness. Good buy. 
Write or phone, Iva L. Race, 159 Park 
St., Attleboro, Mass. 


CAMP IN OHIO — 40 acres beech- 
woods. Electrically lighted grounds 
and buildings. City water. Sleeps over 
100 persons. Dining room with well 
equipped kitchen. Stage. Wood burn- 
ing fireplace. Contact Mrs. Shackel- 
ford, 1300 Glenn Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


WILDWOOD LODGE on the Wiscon- 
sin River and Wildwood Lake. 70 acre 
tract. Accommodate 150. Ideal camp 
site. Write P.O. Box 192, Rhinelander, 
Wisc. 


BUNGALOW COLONY — well estab- 
lished. 5 years old. Sullivan County, 
N. Y. 36—3 and 4 room individual 
modern bungalows. Large social hall. 
Store. Large private lake. All athletic 
facilities. Good income. N. Y. Office— 
EVergreen 6-0402. 


FOR RENT 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN CAMP with 
capacity of sixty-five. Lodge, bunk- 
house, dining hall, shower house and 
tent houses all furnished. Write Tuttle, 
1545 Tremont, Denver, Colorado. 


CAMP WANTED 


WANTED: To buy or rent a camp in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Michigan. 
Write full particulars. Write Box 969, 
Camping Magazine, 705 Park Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 





Personalized 
Camp Photographic Cards 
For All Occasions 
“One Picture Is Worth a Thousand Words” 


GREETINGS FOR XMAS AND THE 
NEW YEAR 
REUNION NOTICES 
BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


ONLY $9.00 per hundred with envelopes 
—all setting up and art work included. 
Do not hesitate to write for samples. 


— Wholesale — 
Films - Cameras - Developing - Printing 
Johnston & Tunick, Inc. 


221 Fulton St., N.Y. 8, N.Y. 
Cortland 7-5423-4 
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Creative Dramatics in Home, 

School, and Community 

AvutHors: Ruth Lease and Geraldine 
Brain Siks. 

PusiisHeR: Harper and Bros., 49 W. 
33rd St., New York 16, $4.00. 
Reviewep By: George New, director, 

Camp Poyntelle. 

This book contains a practical and 
valuable detailed study of what crea- 
tive dramatics is and how it may be 
used in camp and other community 
programs. 

Particularly valuable for camp staffs 
will be the chapters on “Creative Dra- 
matics in Recreation,” which includes 
specific suggestions for developing dra- 
matics in the camp program; and 
“How to Guide Children in Creative 
Dramatics,’ which explans the tech- 
niques of motivation, presentation, and 
planning which the group leader needs. 
This book also includes long lists of 
situations on which to build dramatic 
play and group pantomines, and stories 
and poems suitable for various ages 
and interests. 


Stories to Dramatize 


AvutHor: Winifred Ward. 

PusuisHER: The Children’s Theatre 
Press, Anchorage, Ky. $4.75. 
Reviewep By: George New, director 

Camp Poyntelle. 

Potentially, the most valuable of the 
arts in the camp program is drama, 
for, not only may it integrate and 
focus all of the other arts, but its basic 
stuff is the give and take of social liv- 
ing. Winifred Ward, the founder of 
_ the Evanston, Illinois, Children’s Thea- 
tre, has probably contributed more than 
any other person to the transformation 
of children’s dramatics from formal, 
memorized exhibitionism to spontane- 
ous vital, expressive experience. 

It is good news, indeed, that Wini- 
fred Ward has now edited another 
volume. Stories to Dramatize makes 
available the very best stories from 
classic and modern literature for story 
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Books You'll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 


Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


telling and creative dramatization. The 
102 stories are classified according to 
their age group appeal and each has 
strong dramatic quality. Their authors 
range from Hans Christian Andersen 
and Charles Dickens to such beloved 
present-day writers as Rachel Field and 
Marjorie Flach. 

The book also contains a wealth of 
specific “know-how.” How to select a 
story for a particular group; how to 
introduce the group to the story; how 
to dramatize a story—these are all 
considered. 

If a camp dramatics library is to 
contain only a single book, this is it, 
for nowhere else can such a wealth 
of story material be found together 
with the techniques for its use in 
story telling and dramatic play. 


A Camp Aquatic Program 


Autuors: Richard H. Bearse and Sid- 
ney C. Hazelton. 

PusBLisHER: Sidney Hazelton, 7 Dana 
Rd., Hanover, N. H., $2.50 plus $.10 
mailing charge. 

Reviewer: Jean G. Brown, Associate 
Director, Camp Vega. 

This outstanding manual should 
prove invaluable to those concerned 
with the many phases of a camp aqua- 
tic program. For those considering the 
development of a new site or those 
dissatished with some aspects of the 
layout of their present waterfront, 
there are a large number of diagrams 
of over-all design and dock and rack 
construction suitable for different local 
conditions. 


Suggested waterfront organization 
for camps of various sizes and different 
emphases and techniques for efficient 
administration should be of consider- 
able help to the waterfront director 
of limited experience as well as of in- 
terest to experienced aquatic leaders. 
The waterfront instructor will find 
valuable material in the areas of lesson 
planning, skill tests in swimming, 
canoeing, boating, diving and paddle- 


boarding as well as suggestions for 
adding interest, variety, and special 
events to the program. 

Everyone concerned with aquatics 
in camp will want to keep the section 
on health and safety available for 
ready reference for this is one aspect 
of the program that always bears re- 
evaluation and study. 

A copy of “A Camp Aquatic Pro- 
gram, readily available to waterfront 
staff members, would have constant 
use by all those with responsibility in 
this important camp area. 
Conservation in Camping 
Epiror: R. Alice Drought. 

AVAILABLE FROM: American Camping 

Assn., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 
Reviewer: Ray E. Bassett, Regional 

Chief in Forest Service, U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture. 

“Conservation in Camping” is the 
result of intensive study and discus- 
sions by leaders in the fields of con- 
servation, camping, education and 
recreation. An attempt is mide to ex- 
plain the inter-relatedness of all things 
in nature and of man’s dependence 
upon wise use of our natural resources. 
It emphasizes the need to develop a 
conservation consciousness and a con- 


cept of stewardship as a part of our 


camping philosophy. 


This publication points up the place | 


and values of conservation in the camp- | 


ing program, the function of the camp 
in conservation. It also lists available 
conservation resources in agencies, or- 
ganizations, bibliography, publications 
and audio-visual aids. 

While it includes many practical 
ideas for a program of action and de- 
scribes actual conservation programs as 
well, it is not expansive. 


The study presents a real challenge | 


to every camp director to adopt a pro- 
gram which involves a careful analysis 
of “wise use” of natural resources and 
the development of necessary skills, 


attitudes and appreciations essential to. 


its effective application. 


Camping Magazine, November, 1952 
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